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JUST PUBLISHED 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 


By Ullman and Henry 


Uniform with the authors’ successful ELEMENTARY LATIN 


The chief features are a review of beginning of Latin through an interesting 
continued story about Roman boys; selections carefully simplified and graded 
from various Latin authors, especially Livy, Eutropius, and Pliny; selections 
from the seven books of Caesar’s ‘‘Gallic War’’ giving the most interesting 
parts of the narrative, in extent equaling about three books. Many of the 
features of the first book, such as word study and attractive illustrations, are 
maintained. The book is intended especially for schools that desire to postpone 


the reading of Caesar. 
PRICE $1.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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1 2 unique features 


in this series 
THE 


SPELL-TO-WRITE 


SPELLING BOOKS 
By Suhrie and Koehler 


Four books for Grades One to Eight 
with a helpful Teacher’s Manual 


A series of books and Teacher’s Manu- 
al which are the result of co-operative re- 
search by more than two thousand teach- 
ers, are worthy of consideration. One of 
the twelve distinctive features of this at- 
tractive series is the method for studying 
spelling—it is the first series of books to 
give pupils a simple but definite and effec- 
tive method for studying this important 
subject. 


Send for illustrated literature 
describing the twelve unique 
features of this fine series 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St. $ Philadelphia 








ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Located Along Main Line of Pennsylvania 
R. R. System 
OFFERS 


SPRING NORMAL—6 Weeks 
May 4 to June 13, 1925 

Unusual Spring opportunity for teachers + 

Latest courses in Education. 

Special courses in Music and Art 
Prepares for standard certification or increased 

scope of certificates 
Maximum credits 8 S. H. 


SUMMER SESSION—9 Weeks 
June'I15 to August 15, 1925 
Faculty of experienced heads of departments 
General and Commercial Education Courses a 
specialty 


Major Courses in Senior Educational Subjects, 


Courses in Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College credits earned in Spring Normal and 
Summer Session count towards baccalau- 

. reate degrees 

Academy courses to meet college entrance requirements 

Beautiful shady campus and excellent dormi- 
tory facilities. 

A delightful location in the ‘‘garden spot’’— 
Lancaster County. 

Large athletic field. Expansive lake affords 
boating opportunities. 

Week-end short distance excursions to Gettys- 
burg, Hershey, Valley Forge, Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, may be arranged. 

Write for Bulletin. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Elizabethtown College - ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Which Summer School? 


You probably select the institution which you attend in summer for one 
of two reasons—QUALITY OF WORK and LOCATION. The University 
of Pittsburgh Summer Session has been increasingly successful because 


1. It presents a high-grade standard curriculum by a full-time faculty 
of recognized standing. In 1925 it will offer more than 200 courses in pro- 
fessional and academic subjects leading to undergraduate and graduate de- 
gree.—more than one third of them in Education. 


2. It is located in an unparalleled civic, cultural, and natural center, 
at the heart of which is to be erected the University’s 52-story Cathedral 
of Learning. Here there is perfect balance between study and recreation. 


For complete information and bulletin address 


Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH - - PENNSYLVANIA 






































GROVE CITY COLLEGE PENN STATE 


Summer Term 


OPENS JUNE 23, 1925 SUMMER SESSION 


The College provides during the regular 
year and in the sare poe —— bar 
and attractive schedules of courses for teach- ° ° 
ers and prospective teachers. Exceptional A beautif ully illustrated 
advantages for teachers in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools will be offered in the 


Summer Term. CA TAL OG 


Memorial Hall — og new ——_ are 
modern and beautifully appointed dormi- 
tories for men and women. NO WwW READ Y 


The wholesome and healthful surroundings 











and the recreational advantages appeal to 
ae Address 
For reservations and additional 
mene are WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
President WEIR C. KETLER, or Registrar 2 : 
H AROLD O. WHITE Director Summer Session 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





Grove City, Pa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Catherine T. Bryce 


Joint Author of the 
ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES; ALDINE SPELLER; and ALDINE READERS 


HIS MANUAL has been written in response to many requests from teachers and 

supervisors who feel the need of a practical approach to the effective use of any 
language series beginning in Grades Three and Four. 

MATERIAL. The book contains much helpful material for the daily language 


period, with interpretative suggestions. 


ences. 


Most of this material is based on pupils’ experi- 
In addition, some suitable literature has been used, and lists given for more. 
METHOD. Various methods for using the material in building good speech habits 


are given in detail or are outlined. There are drills and games to aid in the elimination of 


speech errors and the establishment of correct speech habits. 


There are exercises to check 


errors and to test the progress made in the formation of these important habits. 
MODELS. Type lessons reproduced from actual First and Second Grade classrooms 


constitute a unique and especially helpful feature. 


These model lessons serve as standards 


of attainment in English in Grades One and Two. 
In short, Language Training is designed to foster and establish good speech habits 
while the pupils are still young and before bad habits have been fixed by years of use. 


Teachers will find it concrete, practical, and of definite value. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 






































SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27th to August 8th 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 


sire standard certification. 
2. College grade, for those who are 


working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 








1925 1925 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the heart of the Portage Lakes 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


For Teachers, Prospective Teachers and 
College Students 

Courses leading to the completion of the 
two-year plan; the three-year plan; and the 
degree in education. Regular courses lead- 
ing to degrees in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Graduate courses leading to the Master's 
Degree. Special courses for those interested 
in platoon schools. 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES 
Mathematics Psychology Education 
Methods Political Science Art 
Sociology Physical Education History 
English Music Public — 





For Catalog Address 


Dean W. J. BANKES 


Director of the Summer School 
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Lebanon Valley 


College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—July 31 


Courses for teachers aiming to meet 
certification requirements 


Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees 


Fifty per cent. enrollment increase last year. 
Ideal living conditions. Modern dormitories 
for men and women. Expert chef. Unsur- 
passed table service. Beautiful buildings 
and campus. 

Able faculty. Work fully accredited. Cer- 
tificates accepted by State departments and 
all colleges and universities accepting sum- 
mer work. Expenses moderate. 


Write for bulletin 
Christian R. Gingrich, Secretary 
Annville, Pa. 





























TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 


Chiropody 
School of Music 


Training School for Nurses 


University High School 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 14, 1925 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Columbia 7600 











SUMMER SESSION 


The College of Wooster 
1925 


June 22 to August 14 (Eight Weeks) 


Collegiate courses, accepted for the Bachelor’s 
Degrees, in twelve subjects. 

Courses in Education for teachers and pro- 
spective teachers in secondary schools. 

For Summer Session Bulletin, containing full 
information, address: 


THE DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


ce PS SRE 2 SREP TEE AE OSE TENS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE GETTYSBURG, PA. 
June 15 to July 31, 1925 


Regular College courses and Professional courses for 
Teachers. or particulars write 
PROF. C. F. SANDERS, Director 
135 Broadway Gettysburg, Pa. 



































ST ET A TATA OS 
Hesoemeenneneeeseerninnenimmnnnnmmmnmnneenntenniemenneemeennennaemnmmenee nmin eerie eer ee 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI Summer Session 
June 22-July 31-Courses in Liberal Arts and Education. June 15-Au- 
gust 6—Courses in Pre-medical Sciences. Undergraduate and graduate 
instruction. Laboratory schools. Demonstration Teaching. Special 
courses for Superintendents, Principals, Teachers of Kindergarten, El- 
ementary, Junior-Senior High Schools, Music, Conservation of Vision, 
and Test Administrators. Morning Classes. Visiting Special- 
ists of National Fame. August for Vacation. Home of Coop- 

erative Teacher Training. For announcement, write 





UNIVERSITY TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


Visit England and the Continent 
with a congenial party. Universi- 
ty leaders in charge. Leave New 
York June 6-July 3 with return 
sailings September 1 or earlier. 

Limited registration 

Write now for full information. 
Also opportunities to combine travel 

and study. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















Dean L. A. PECHSTEIN Director, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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SHE SIMPLY MUST KEEP ON 


OW many times during your professional experience have you felt that 
you “Simply Must Keep On?” That to relinquish your duties on ac- 
count of illness, even for only a short time, would mean a financial out- 

lay which would be hard to retrieve? Hard, because you neglected to protect 
yourself against the common misfortunes of sickness and accident, from which 
no human being is immune. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
the “Original” Association for the protection of teachers only, will protect you 
against all such misfortunes. It will help you to pay the doctor, the nurse, and 
the druggist, while you are physically unfit to continue your duties, as it has 


helped many thousands of teachers all over Pennsylvania, and in many other 
states of the Union. 


BENEFITS PAID, More Than $325,000.00 
ASSETS, $100,000.00 


The Association now offers the following classes of protection: 


Class Annual Cost Benefits Per Week First Week Accidental Death 
BR sce as tna cigs ee $12.00 $12.50 $5.00 $250.00 
IG Cghineiy widie a vorsie cies $18.00 $18.75 $7.50 $375.00 
DD ko cheeG eiaeeeee $24.00 $25.00 $10.00 $500.00 


All classes carry provisions for Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Old Age Dis- 
ability, and Funeral Benefits. 
We will gladly give you details on any, or all, of the classes mentioned 
above. No trouble to us. 
People can get insurance only when they think they don’t want it. 
When they actually need it, they can’t get it. 
“Too late” are harsh words. 


BETTER WRITE TODAY! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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¢An Opportunity to Travel a 


¥ to and from oP 
b pROE 


in Comfort and 
Congenial Company 


in! pays the transatlantic fare over 
That European trip! Now you $1 5 &, — SS 


can take it at hardly more than voyages. 


the cost of staying at home. The pays all transportation and hotel 
Cunard Vacation Specials have $926 charges on a trip of about three 


weeks to London and Paris 
made the dreams of hundreds of ae edt 


teachers, students, professional 3 2] pays for a brief tour of Great 


Britain, Ireland and parts of the 
people, college men and women Continent; a wide choice of 


and kindred spirits come true. Siaaheatinn 

















(REPRE RRR ER RE REERREEEE OC) 


Longer tours arranged at correspondingly reasonable rates. 


CUNARD VACATION 
SPECIALS 


were established by reserving for this particular service the Third Cabin 
accommodations on a number of Sailings of our leading steamers. 


The accommodations consist of comfortable, well-ventilated private staterooms for 
two or three persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty 
of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent, abundant menus. 


Last year some 4000 passengers went abroad in this comfortable, inexpensive way. 
So many enthusiastically appreciative letters were received from them that the 
Company offered prizes to the amount of $600.— for the three best descrip- 


tions of the actual voyages. 
Read the 


Prize Winning Stories 
They will be mailed to you in the form of an attractive booklet and will tell you 


all about the Cunard Vacation Specials; just what kind of accommodations, 
service, cuisine and fellow passengers you: will find. 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. Reservations may. be made now. 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 


CUNARD anv ANCHOR inzEs & 


eee 





EST EE ARE Alike w@\S 








25 Broadway New York or Branches and Agencies 





E°CeEaseS BE SEB MBE ERB MOB BER EERE ERB ammad> YM 
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Of course every teacher wants 








to get away this summer— 


and of course every teacher 
wants to make money at the 


same tume— 


HE great International Compton Service answers 
© the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about it. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Anotherthird takeasummertravel tourandspend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and try 
the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
for a while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anyone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that is a very comfortable feeling with which 
to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 





“I received a check for 






that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You’re trained before you start and 
you're paid asalary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 
able to play hard. There will be plenty of 
time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we’llread many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how old you are, what you look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 


means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow = ee 9 — let fly! There may be more in this for you — 
i i ormyltastweek.imade you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. e 
n , : : 
po tree ger eee “ a aboutninehundreddol- (Compton Service is destined to be the greatest 
P y € to enjoy eac lars my first Summer. educational institution in America. Make g 
you how to sell this service and how to make —Meary B.Hill here and you may not want to go back in the fall ! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept.P.V.1,58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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TEACHERS MUST STUDY UP 


The last legislature of California made the requirement that 
teachers must stand an examination in the Constitution before 
being deemed competent to teach. 

Similar bills are pending before legislatures now sitting. Over 
30 of the 48 states require Constitutional instruction. 

As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last election against 
the judicial system set up by George Washington and his asso- 
ciates, it behooves us to study. 

The time is near when a teacher’s lack of thorough knowledge 
of our Constitutional system will be regarded very much as a 
want of acquaintance with arithmetic would be considered today. 

The teacher now has at hand a book explaining the origins and 
the applications of 187 clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States, a very interesting story in simple language. 

Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 
“Norton’s notable volume, which, be it 
said, is the best brief compendium of the 


subject as developed by decisions up to the 
present time.’’ 


Professor Comer, Southern Methodist University: 

“The placing of the national judiciary in 

its proper place in the scheme of govern- 
ment is the great success of the book.” 


Boston Transcript: 
“A most exemplary contribution to the 
‘Americanization’ of even our Mayflower 

descendants!’’ 


Washington Post: 

‘“‘He pictures with clarity and _ precision 
the reasons behind each phrase and clause, 
and offers to the layman a history of the 
a that is complete and_ enter- 

ning.’ 





This book had eight printings in a 
year and a half, and has been listed 
among the six. best sellers of non- 
fiction. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


ITS SOURCES AND ITS APPLICATION 
By Thomas James Norton 
8th Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 











At All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON 

















SALESMAN WANTED 


Opportunity for hard worker to establish business in 
own community paying $200 and upward per month. 


Prefer man with auto. All or spare time. 


STETSON OIL COMPANY 
2010 E. 102nd St. Desk 12 Cleveland, Ohio 

















SPECIAL VACATION TOUR 


JULY 8, 1925 
NATIONAL PARKS THE PACIFIC COAST 
ALASKA, ETC. 
Innumerable side trips, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, 
the well known travelers who specialize in American Tours. 
Write for Folders. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y. 








“ | "| 
EUROPE * 
and Return TSS 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful informa- 
tion apply to S. E. corner Fifteenth 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, or 
any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTIES MARINE COMPANY 


























WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


The American Community 


Presents civics as a course in human relationships, 
stressing teamwork, cooperation, and fair play. It 
is clearly written, interesting, informal, and in- 
clusive. It offers practical training for American 
citizenship.—8th Gr. & Jr. H. S. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
HISTORIES 


The Makers of America—s5th Gr. 
Introduction to American History—6th Gr. 
Elementary American History—7th & 8thGr. 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
ARITHMETIC 


Theory and practice are combined in a pupil's 
Arithmetic which teaches the child to think. 
Problems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral 
work constant. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 


55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE TOWER 


Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1925 


Six Weeks’ Courses, Jurie 29 to Aug. 7 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 15 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, English, 
History, Economics, Drafting and Coal Mining 


Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, Address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























National Association of Teachers Agencies 


The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. 
render the best possible educational service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of 


the Association. 


lawyer’s membership in the Bar Association. 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Il. 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
Alexander Teachers’ Agency, Boise, 
Idaho. y 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, 111 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


a ee 

American Teachers’ Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

= Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, 
>a. 

Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Il. 
mores Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh, 
> 
a. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. 
— Educational Bureau, St. Louis, 
fo. 


Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Ill. 

bases Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, 
0. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York City 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. 

—a Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, 
, ae 


Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Boston,Mass. 
Educators’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind, 
kmpire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse,N.Y. 


Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia,Pa. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Los An- 


geles, Calif. 

Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Interstate Teachers’ Agency, New 
Orleans, La. 


——- Teachers’ Agency, Rochester, 
b 


Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta,Ga. 

a Teachers’ Agency, New York 
ity 

Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. 

Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

— & Educational Bureau, Boston, 


ass. 

Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N.Y. 

Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. 

Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City 

Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver, Colo. 


Its members are mutually pledged to 


Membership in the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of general reliability—much like a 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 0. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, New 


York City 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Cleve- 
land, io 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
—. Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Stewart School Service, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, 
Colo. 
bass Teachers’ Agency, Boston, 
8: 


ass. 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Chi- 

cago, % 

Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
land, Ore. 

Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Port- 


For information on the teachers agencies in the territory in which you are particularly inter- 


ested, write 


Cc. W. CARY, Secretary, 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Connecticut 
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The University of Pennsylvania 


INITS SUMMER SESSION, July 6-Aus. 15 
ANNOUNCES 


1. Professional courses of special interest to all school people. 


2. Instruction for Commercial Teachers in Accounting, Auditing, Bank- 
ing, Business Law, Commerce and Transportation, Economics, Finance, Geogra- 
phy and Industry, Government and Insurance. 


3. A modern School of Observation with full staff of specialists, covering 
the work from Kindergarten through Junior High School and including demon- 
stration of both the Winnetka and the Dalton plans. 


4. An enlarged opportunity to satisfy State requirements in Practice 
Teaching. 


5. Aregular Country School for the study of problems in Rural Education. 
ALL INSTRUCTION IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
Write for catalogue to 


H. LAMAR CROSBY, Dir. of the Summer School 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immediately; also one for 
Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income 
of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for 


particulars. J. S. PERRY, Dept. A34, 913 Garland Building, Chicago. 




















CAMP DUNES — PECONIC, LONG ISLAND 

















Lake-by-the-Sea Camp 
For Girls, 14 to 18 years 





Salt Water & Fresh Water Sports 
Riding, Tennis, Hiking 


Dunes Club 


For Young Women over 18 


The Delightful Spot for a Real Vacation . . Send for Catalogue 


Wm. Penn High Schoo! 
15th and Wallace Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | After June 25th, Peconic, N. Y. 


MARION E. WOOD 





























437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Symes Building, Denver. 
Peyton Building, Spokane 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Fortieth year. Well prepared Teachers for Grade Work, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
College and Normal Instructors and Professors wanted at all times. 
Our clients are the best schools and pay highest salaries. Send for 
booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation for teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L.. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro — courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Art, Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 





| 
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wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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KEYSTONE TRAVEL SERVICE 


(FORMERLY GLICK TRAVEL SERVICE) 


Three outstanding personally conducted summer vacation tours 
for teachers 


A—CALIFORNIA—ALASKA.. Forty-four days of unusual interest and enjoyment visit- 
ing Pike’s Peak, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, California Cities, Mt. Rainier, 
Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, and Skagway via the wonderful Inland Passage. 
Return via Canadian Rockies. 
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N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 


fifth annual convention of the De- 

partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in Cincinnati 
February 21-25, 1925 and devoted themselves 
to a consideration of the application of Ameri- 
can ideals to the Nation’s schools. Besides 
the general sessions there were fourteen sepa- 
rate and distinct programs, each dealing with 
some phase of public education as the instru- 
ment for the maintenance of a high quality 
of citizenship. 

Superintendent William McAndrew, Chi- 
cago, President of the Department, had ar- 
ranged a stimulating program which he in his 
humorously serious manner with the assist- 
ance of the efficient N. E. A. staff carried out 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. The key- 
note was “service.” 

Superintendents gasped when P. R. Steven- 
son of Ohio State University reported that 
tests made with 124 elementary classes showed 
that large classes were quite as efficient as 
small classes. Many superintendents read- 
justed their manner of thinking when Jesse 
H. Newlon, President of the N. E. A., told 
them that teachers of equal training and ex- 
perience should receive equal pay regardless 
of what grade in the elementary, junior or 
senior high school they teach. 

Pennsylvanians assembled at the Hotel 
Sinton Tuesday evening, February 24 for the 
annual Pennsylvania dinner. Most unfortu- 
nately only 175 could be accommodated. With 
Jessie Gray as toastmistress a most delightful 
program of after-dinner speeches was given 
by the following speakers: Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege; Grace G. Swan, President Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh; Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh; Superintendent E. 
M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon and Superintendent 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 


President Gray’s Address 


= her opening address President Gray 
said: 


N “sen 14,000 people attended the fifty- 


I should like to speak to you for a few mo- 
ments tonight on the thought, “Behold how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,” and when the sisters are 
admitted into that unity it is a cause for great 
rejoicing and happiness. I do not mean to 
treat this subject “Unity” with levity, nor to 
pose as a preacher—but it is either of that 
I must speak, or on the subject “Coalition for 
power,” and I have convinced myself that 
the two subjects are the same, unity for hap- 
piness and coalition for power. 

Carlyle has said, “Men are all mosaics of 
other men.” Just what they may mean to us 
in this P. S. E. A. is wrapped up in the law 
of association and influence which is the real 
P. S. E. A. 

Our State Association, composed of 51,022 
members, is like a piece of rock called con- 
glomerate. Conglomerate is made of pebbles 
cemented together by a lava rock which, in its 
liquid state, caught them and hardened them 
into a new relationship, no longer to be pebbles 
or cobbles each rolling his own way, but to be 
fixed together in a union where the destiny 
and welfare of one is the destiny and welfare 
of all. It is about this fine unity of units 
that I wish to speak further. 


Each of us acknowledges a life within—the 
individual life with all its possibilities, the 
individuality, personality, vitality, potentiality, 
which must have utterance and expression in 
order to grow. That individual life lived alone 
could not benefit the social order of the family, 
state or nation. It is only as the family ab- 
sorbs the unit, the member, with all his love, 
loyalty, unselfishness, industry and helpfulness 
that the family grows in unity and power. I 
may continue that it is only as the state 
absorbs each town, city, county with all its 
assets that the state grows in unity and power. 
It is only as the nation absorbs each state 
with its differing assets, diverging develop- 
ment and loyal support that the nation grows 
in unity and power. I have come to think of 
our P. S. E. A. as a growth in unity and power 
because of the loyalty, unselfishness, altruism, 
optimism which it has absorbed from each 
member in the group. We differ as individuals 
and that is glorious. We differ in kinds of 
work, and that is a special privilege. The 
music, art, rural, graded, high and district 
superintendents, and the college and teacher- 
training groups, not forgetting the vocational 
education and practical arts and the super- 
vising principals—attest the fact that we have 
diverse interests, and yet the cement that holds 
us true to our unity is the finest thing of all. 
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It holds us captive to the great vision of what 
education may accomplish with unity of effort 
and sacrifice, unity of tolerance, unity of in- 
spiration. It holds us captive to the vision 
that the result of education may be a rock 
upon which a state may safely rest when 
storms of destruction and disintegration break. 
So I think of our P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. 
as the unifying cement that results from toler- 
ance, inspiration, mutuality and effort which 
is the finest thing that can result from such 
association whether of the State or Nation. 
We acknowledge in the P. S. E. A. unity 
under great diversity. One of the factors tend- 
ing to preserve this unity, I take it, is a fine 
sense of humor without which team work be- 
comes an impossibility. We must laugh with 
one another, and so the good stories and ex- 
periences we share are cementing us much 
more closely than any recitation of wrong 
could do. I do not speak of the unity with 
levity but of the levity as a part of the unity 
—its safety valve. We must have sunshine 
for salvation. Do you remember the story of 
the old veteran who went to a reunion enthused 
with the fine spirit of seeing the “boys” once 
more, and enjoying a flow of soul. You re- 
member this one had dyspepsia, another bron- 
chitis, a third a heart condition, another liver 
trouble. These organic troubles monopolized 
the conversation, and the genial gentleman 
missed the flow of soul, the inspiration of re- 
union. Upon his return he was asked how 
he enjoyed the reunion. “Reunion,” said he, 


“T went to no reunion, what I went to was an. 


organ recital.” There was a fine bit of humor 
there. We who have organic troubles forget 
them in the health and vigor of our P. S. E. A. 

Another factor that unifies us is the work 
that we are doing for the happiness of all— 
this is akin to family life, to provide shelter, 
comfort and the future well-being of the whole 
group. An association like ours, in its essence, 
is a fine thing because it is a rallying point on 
which all our varying forces are to be focused 
to accomplish something for the good of all. 
We could not accomplish that good alone. 

Our P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. are a part 
of that great function of democracy known as 
society which sees the common need and uses 
the united strength of the groups to crystallize 
it into beneficent action. We have an Execu- 
tive Council and a Legislative Committee to see 
the common need and to crystallize it into 
beneficent action. We are truly units, but 
there is a coalition for power in our bonds 
of helpfulness, sympathy, tolerance, idealism 
and professionalism, and we do well to culti- 
vate them. 

Further, our own specific piece of Pennsyl- 
vania conglomerate goes to work in the world 
—it is not just a static rock, but a dynamic 
force, felt not only through our Association, 
but through our JOURNAL to all parts of the 
Nation. We acknowledge a greater mass of 
conglomerate in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Our unity is a trinity of power. It 


begins with the individual and his work. It 
unites him in groups; it unites the groups 
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into a State Association; it unites the State 
Association into a National Association. 


This, I take it, is the reason for our 
being—the reason for our doing—the reason 
for our happiness—the reason for our faith 
and_ satisfaction—the reason which holds 
us true to the colors and helps us, the 
soldiers of peace, to carry on the good fight 
with all our might, that government of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for the teachers 
shall continue to function as our contribution 
to the welfare of our beloved State and Nation. 


Unity for happiness and coalition for power 
are synonymous. It is a beautiful thing for 
people to live together in unity. In our P. S. 
E. A. it has given us 51,022 members. It has 
given the N. E. A. from the P. S. E. A. 6,300 
new members in two years, making 10,423 
Pennsylvania members in the N. E. A. That 
evidence of continuous growth and coalition 
of the two associations will, we hope, increase 
with each year till all loyal Pennsylvanians 
ete members and supporters of the N. 


Message to Doctor Becht 


By unanimous vote the President of the 
Association was authorized to send the follow- 
ing message to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: 


My dear Doctor Becht: 


We all missed you at our Pennsylvania 
Dinner tonight, your smile and word of cheer. 
The heart of our P. S. E. A. goes to you in 
cordial greeting with heartiest good wishes 
and an earnest prayer that you may soon 
return to us to inspire us to years of useful 
service together. We thank you, dear Doctor 
Becht, for all you have done for us and we 
send you courage and cheer to guide you 
through the tedious days of convalescence. 
This is a unanimous message from the hun- 
dred seventy-five guests at our Cincinnati 
dinner and a personal pleasure to be the 
Madam President whose privilege it is to send 
it to you. Our love and best wishes, 

JESSIE GRAY 
High Spots 

The general program on Monday morning 
cleared the deck for action. The discussion of 
the problems “Why is Superintendence?” by 
Jesse H. Newlon, “What is Superintendence?” 
by Charles S. Meek, and “What Progress has 
Superintendence Made?” set a high standard 
for the convention. The many problems of 
public education need superintendence. The 
difficulties to be met require courage of a 
high degree. Groups of teachers, interested in 
their particular subjects, are crowding the 
curriculum for more and still more time. Sal- 
ary schedules must be adjusted. The purposes 
of the school must be interpreted so that the 
public may understand. Since the days of 
Horace Mann, school superintendence has 
made enormous strides. There should be 
6,000 paid memberships in the Department of 
Superintendence. 
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Much very good work was done on the side 
lines. The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction was 
held on February 23 and 24. The consensus 
of opinion of this group was that visual aids 
in education should mean more than stereo- 
graphs, lantern slides and motion picture films. 
Correct and lasting impressions can best be 
made by experiences with the concrete. Per- 
ception precedes concepts. Abstractions have 
their bases upon some visualized situations. 
Materials in abundance are available but there 
is great need of training teachers to use ma- 
terials as visual aids in teaching. Teacher 
training courses are now being conducted at 
various institutions, one such course, reported 
upon, is outlined in The Educational Screen, 
February 1925. Good photographic prints 
have great spiritual value, according. to A. G. 
Balcom, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey. Lantern slides should 
be carefully selected. A score card for rating 
motion picture films was presented. Only those 
films that rate high should be exhibited for 
instruction or recreation. The National Coun- 
cil of Education gave the subject of Visual 
Education a prominent place on its program 
on the afternoon of February 25. 

Another sideline of considerable importance 
was the meeting of the National Council of 
Nature Study Supervisors. The Nature Study 
Curriculum received attention at this con- 
ference. Objectives and activities were dis- 
cussed. Elliot R. Downing, chairman of the 
sub-committee on Elementary Science, re- 
ported on the major problems in the formation 
of the Curriculum in Elementary Science. This 
report is on page 297 of the third Year-book 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


One high spot that will always remain with 
those who were privileged to attend the even- 
ing meeting on Thursday, February 28, was 
the music rendered by the massed chorus of 
750 voices with the accompaniment of organ 
and high school orchestras and “The Gospel 
of Beauty” preached by Lorado Taft, Chicago. 
—John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh. 


There were many high stops in the Cin- 
cinnati program: 

1. The musicianly rendering of all musical 
programs. It was inspiring to hear 800 ele- 
mentary pupils, worthily accompanied by a 
high school orchestra, sing with precision, and 
quality something fine and noble—for such 
was the Lincoln Ode. It was no less inspiring 
to hear several hundred Indianapolis teachers, 
with obvious pleasure, singing charmingly a 
dozen songs, half of them by American com- 
posers. They were all class room teachers 
and have been organized for three years. The 
Teachers’ Association of Indianapolis paid all 
their expenses. 

2. Raymond Robins’ long address on the 
Outlawry of War. I have heard nothing more 
compelling in a quarter of a century, and I 
came to it tired out by a session in which 
three speakers in succession ineffectively pled 
for Internationalism. 
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3. The Curriculum Meeting conducted by 
Dr. Broome, the meetings of the Educational 
Research Association and the second meeting 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The latter discussed the twenty-fourth 
year book—Adapting the Schools to Individual 
Differences. No one defended the recitation 
method, although Professor Kilpatrick attacked 
both the Dalton and Winnetka Plans, not real- 
izing, evidently, that the Dalton Plan, at any 
rate, offers a Master Key to a Project Cur- 
ricula, if any one wishes to misuse it! 


4. Many of the smaller meetings and indi- 
vidual speakers. It was fine to know that one 
man, at least, felt that controversial subjects 
should be taught in a high school; that many 
splendidly trained men and women are study- 
ing scientifically our numerous class room and 
administration problems; and that the Cincin- 
nati Co-operative Teacher Training Plan 
works.—Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 


The masterful presentation by Dr. Boynton 
on “What the Colleges can do for the Public 
Schools,” was undoubtedly one of the out- 
standing contributions at the N. E. A. Con- 
vention. His paper was a scathing indictment 
of the antiquated methods employed by many 
college professors all over the land, and their 
utter disregard and contempt, even, for sound 
pedagogical principles. The responsibility for 
the failure of as many as 40% of the members 
of the Freshman classes in many of our col- 
leges was laid at the doors of the colleges 
themselves. Mass instruction, poor teaching, 
professorial or institutional idiosyncracies, 
and the failure of the professors to take a 
personal interest in their pupils, are some 
of the reasons cited for this high mortality 
rate. 

After the reading of this paper, Dr. Broome 
of Philadelphia moved that it be printed and 
that a copy be sent to every college president 
in the United States. The motion was prompt- 
ly seconded by Dr. Hunter of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. In putting the question before the 
convention, President McAndrews, in his char- 
acteristic witty way, said: “It has been moved 
and seconded that missionary letters be sent 
to our heathen college professors to show them 
the evil of their ways, and to convert them to 
the principles of sound educational practice.” 
He then called for a vote and immediately the 
great hall resounded with an overwhelming 
chorus of “Ayes.”—Supt. S. M. Stouffer, Han- 
over. 


The Wednesday, February 25 program on 
curriculum study was one of the “high spots” 
of the meeting. Charles H. Judd, Ernest Horn 
and John W. Withers discussed the curriculum 
as an issue, as a scientific problem and as a 
means of meeting community and individual 
needs. E. C. Broome, chairman of the com- 
mission on the curriculum, has said of the 
curriculum problem: 


“We have come to a point in this country 
where we must know where to stop. We can- 
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not go on adding the new to the old and re- 
taining the old, without a thorough re-study 
of the entire curriculum. In our Wednesday 
morning program we attempted to make that 
fact clear to the members present. The re- 
sponse of the house, which was unanimous and 
cordial, would seem to indicate that the audi- 
ence agreed with our position. We are there- 
fore going on for at least another year with 
a co-operative plan for curriculum reconstruc- 
tion, with the commission the co-ordinating 
committee, and the superintendents co-operat- 
ing with us.” 

Dr. Hosic said, “The greatest improvement 
in the schools will be the quality of the service 
rendered by the elementary school principal.” 

The elementary school principal who has the 
ability to train the teachers under his or her 
supervision to become expert classroom teach- 
ers will do more to improve the schools 
of this Commonwealth than any other indi- 
vidual connected with the schools. 

Dr. Hosic also said, “We are to continue to 
do the things we are doing until investigations 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that a change 
would improve conditions in regard to the 
Course of Study.”—Joseph B. Richey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, McKeesport. 


The highest spot of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence which came 
under my observation was the arraignment of 
the practices of American colleges by Dr. 
Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, New York. He scored particularly the 
present system of college entrance require- 
ments, criticized severely the practice of 
teaching freshmen by untrained, inexperienced 
and sometimes undergraduate students, and 
charged that the great mortality in the fresh- 
man class was due in large measure to poor 
teaching in the college—C. E. Dicky, Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Allegheny County. 


The Vesper service conducted Sunday at 4 
o’clock in the Witherow High School was in 
my judgment the most impressive single gath- 
ering of the week. The music was inspiring. 
The responsive readings, selected, not from 
biblical sources as usual, but from secular 
sources, were especially appropriate and ef- 
fective. The address of welcome by ex-super- 
intendent Dyer was witty but thought-inspir- 
ing. Supt. Randall J. Condon’s “The Faith 
of the Founders” was appropriate, scholarly 
and stirring. I have not come away from any 
meeting in recent years with such a feeling 
of exaltation as on this occasion—W. G. 
Chambers, Dean of the School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The Cincinnati meeting impressed me as 
reaching its high spot when after listening to 
reports by members of its Commission on 
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Curriculum, the Department of Superintend- 
ence authorized a continuance of the work 
until the problem is brought to a complete 
solution. Interest seems to center in this 
issue. 

Society today demands that the curriculum 
shall be both cultural and utilitarian, that it 
shall provide equally for individual and social 
needs, that it shall be sufficiently flexible to 
make universal appeal without being narrowed 
to a point of inefficiency, and that it shall be 
organized in such a way as to come within 
our economic limitations. If the Commission 
can bring these problems into solution its 
work will mark an epoch in educational ad- 
vancement.—David Allen Anderson, Head of 
the Department of Education and Psychology, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 

The following high spots are from a sum- 
mary of the Cincinnati meeting published by 
William C. Blakey, Editor of Looseleaf Cur- 
rent Topics: 

McAndrew’s method as a presiding officer 
stands out. The music was the best ever heard 
at an N. E. A., and the best speech was Ray- 
mond Robins’.—Supt. Harry L. Hunt, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The Cincinnati Plan of teacher-training. It 
requires five years. During the fifth year the 
student teachers are employed and paid for 
one-half time by the city where they receive 
real experience.—Miss S. B. Marks, Supervisor, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

The address on health hygiene by W. B. 
Haggard, Supt. Meek on “What is Superin- 
tendence?” and McAndrew’s presiding.—Asst. 
Supt. S. A. Replogle, Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s address on Individual In- 
struction.—Supt. J. C. Wilkinson, Pryor, Okla. 

Dean Russell’s speech emphasizing character 
building —Miss Jessie McLane, Saginaw, E. 
S., Mich. 

The plea made by H. G. Hullfish of Ohio 
State Univ. for an educational psychology that 
will give the educator a constant ground on 
which to operate.—W. W. Coxe, State Dept. of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Boynton’s speech was a great contribution. 
—G. Ramsey Bancroft, publisher, N. Y. City. 

I don’t know whether it was the Passing 
Show or Keith’s Vaudeville—Name deleted, 
you insert it. 





I haven’t much faith in the fellow who 
praises everything; less in the fellow’ who 
knocks everything; and not any in the fellow 
— is indifferent to everything.—Elbert Hub- 

ard. 
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Resolutions 
The following report of the committee on 
resolutions was adopted: 


1. Thanks to Cincinnati 


We record our grateful and hearty appre- 
ciation of the splendid hospitality of the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati; of the untiring efforts of 
the local committee and the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the public press. We are especially 
grateful to the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to the Superintendent of Schools and 
his staff, and to the teachers and children of 
the public schools who have helped to make 
this convention a success. 


2. Education in the Nation’s Capital 

The Department of Superintendence rejoices 
that much needed legislation for the schools 
of the nation’s Capital has been passed, in- 
cluding the Teachers’ Salary Act, the Compul- 
sory School Attendance and School Census Law 
and the Five-Year School Building program 
authorizing an expenditure of $19,000,000 for 
school buildings and grounds in the city of 
Washington. The Department expresses its 
thanks to Congress and the President of the 
United States for this substantial contribution 
to the welfare of the children of Washington. 


3. Moral Education 


We applaud the increased emphasis being 
placed upon character training in the schools 
of our country. The systematic effort so to 
organize the school as to make of it a civic 
and moral workshop is a forward step and 
merits encouragement of school authorities. . 


4. Decency 

We commend the constructive efforts being 
made in many communities encouraging clean 
drama and condemning licentiousness. We 
deplore the details of crime often shown on 
the stage and in motion pictures, books and 
newspapers. In spite of the danger inherent 
in censorship we commend and will support 
the people in legislature assembled enacting 
measures for the preservation of common 
decency. 

5. Our Women 

The Department of Superintendence recog- 
nizes with satisfaction the tendency of the 
American press to cease the traditional and 
stupid practice of ridiculing by cartoons and by 
alleged humorous paragraphs the fine women 
who constitute a large majority of the teaching 
corps of America. No decent allegiance to 
the American ideals, as expressed by its best 
statesmen, who have called education the hope 
of the country, can be maintained if public 
prints, while claiming to respect education, 
continue to throw disrespect upon the women 
who to a large degree are the educators. 

6. Child Labor Amendment 

We believe in the necessity for a proper 
conservation of childhood and to that end 
pledge our unfaltering support to the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment. We respectfully 


urge its adoption by the various state legisla- 
tures, 
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7. School Financing 

We realize the necessity for affecting econo- 
mies in present costs through efficient organi- 
zation and management. We strongly urge 
the adoption of a Budget System of Estimating 
the annual school needs and apportioning the 
annual school revenues in every community. 
We reaffirm our position that it is of para- 
mount importance for the successful adminis- 
tration of public education that all school 
boards shall have independent and complete 
control of their finances. 


8. National Relations of Public Education 


We have carefully noted and confidently 
rely on the declarations of President Coolidge ' 
before the N. E. A. in Washington last July 
with reference to proposed legislation recog- 
nizing education as of vital national concern. 

National welfare demands for each person 
that measure and kind of education which is 
basal to effective participation in our demo- 
cratic life. The Federal Government has con- 
tributed to the realization of this ideal by 
grants of land and of money to the states. 
This principle, long acknowledged, and this 
practice, long established, should—without in- 
terfering with the control of education by the 
several states—be maintained and extended. 

The present diverse and scattered educa- 
tional activities of the Federal Government 
should at once, in the interest of efficiency as 
well as of economy, be unified in a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

To the foregoing principles we again pledge 
our unswerving faith and active support. 


9. War 


We reaffirm our faith in education as a po- 
tent means for international understanding. 
We urge the co-operation of government and 
school throughout the world toward this end. 

With faith in the mission of the school to 
bring to mankind life and this more abundantly 
we pledge ourselves to educate public opinion 
that offensive warfare may be outlawed. 

To this end we favor the codification of 
international law on the principle that all 
nations great or small shall be given equal 
right and justice. 

We favor setting up an international court 
with affirmative jurisdiction under this code. 


‘10. Civic Service 

A principle which has been proclaimed by 
the Association from the beginning, that the 
chief aim of public education is the training 
of the citizen to live up to American civic, 
political and moral ideals we reaffirm, together 
with our resolve to direct the daily exercises 
of our schools predominantly toward this end. 


Committee 
Milton C. Potter, Chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala. 
George D. Strayer, Columbia University. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Saam, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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The New President 
The new President, Frank W. Ballou, B. S., 
Teachers College, Columbia University; A. M., 
University of Cincinnati and Ph.D., Harvard 
University, is superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C. 





ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES BY PENN- 
SYLVANIANS 
The Curriculum, The Issue of the Day 

School people are ready for a concerted 
attack on the problem of curriculum re- 
adjustment, provided proper leadership and 
proper assistance can be given. Some 
conspicuously good work has been done in 
several cities in the country in curriculum re- 
vision; and a good many studies have been 
made in various aspects of the curriculum 
during recent years. Unfortunately, these ef- 
forts have been isolated, and the results have 
never been pooled in such a way that others 
may readily benefit. 


The Commission on the Curriculum, ap- 
pointed at the 1924 meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, unanimously agreed to 
make as complete a collection of the outstand- 
ing curriculum studies as: possible, analyze 
these studies, and discover to what conclusions 
these studies seem to point. The Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence for this 
year, therefore, is devoted almost entirely to 
a report of the commission. The main purpose 
of the commission on the curriculum is to 
_ encourage and assist superintendents through- 
out the country in an intelligent and scientific 
revision of the curriculum. We hope that by 
bringing together in one place and by analyz- 
ing and centralizing all of the important pieces 
of curriculum study and research of recent 
years much of the need of sending out ques- 
tionnaires, or writing to other superintendents 
for their courses of study, and of groping 
blindly without adequate knowledge of what 
has been found practicable elsewhere, may be 
obviated. 

With the greatly varying conditions 
throughout the country we have not worked 
out a uniform course of study, but we: believe 
that we have built a foundation from which 
will develop a considerable degree of uni- 
formity of practice. We believe that the best 


results will come by having each individual 
superintendent, with committees of teachers 
and principals, work independently, but in ac- 
cordance with certain fundamental principles 
of procedure guided by such a collection of 
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efforts as this report presents, and further 
assisted by a central clearing-house in the 
offices of the National Education Association 
at Washington.—Edwin C. Broome, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Justice for Children 

If children are to be well taught, first-class 
teachers are essential. There are 15,000,000 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen 
years enrolled in our schools. More than half 
of these children are instructed by teachers 
who do not possess the minimum qualifications 
necessary, 46 per cent of the teachers have 
no advantages of normal school, 54 per cent 
of the teachers have little experience. 

The big thing about a teacher is not how 
much she knows, but how great her power 
to radiate light. Rules and regulations need 
to be modified so superintendents can pick up 
real teachers, regardless of the process they 
went through for training. Local politicians 
must be made to cease their prey upon super- 
intendents who fail to select teachers from 
“Main Street” offerings. Nothing ought to be 
considered but the greatest service for the 
child. 

Educational psychology needs to be revised. 
Teachers must be taught that schools are 
places where children are sent to substitute 
for instinctive impulses, habits which are de- 
veloped with social institutions. Teachers need 
to be trained in nature of language, nature of 
number idea, nature of social customs, polite- 
ness, punctuality, nature of economic system, 
etc. We must cease to sacrifice personality, 
intelligence and character for the sake of sys- 
tem, mechanism and uniformity, if we wish 
to mete out justice for the child. 

The school must cease to be a race-track 
where all six-year-olds start and are supposed 
to finish the race at the same time. Teaching 
must be “testing psychologically.” Our in- 
struction must be adapted to suit various abili- 
ties. We must cease to crush self-reliance and 
faith. Surely, we stifle instinct and ability, 
and lose many a genius because we still stick 
to traditional instruction. From 10 to 20 per 
cent of normal children can be taught in one 
year, what we teach in from three to four 
years. Education must be educative. We 
must know the difference between the educa- 
ble and the uneducable. The schools can 
not produce in a child what he does not already 
possess innately. The innate uneducable must 
be trained—educated, he cannot be. 

We must spend as much for our children as 
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we spend upon our cattle. We must be willing 
to pay as much for the teacher as we spend 
for a nurse. School revenue methods in Amer- 
ica are the most antiquated and absurd of any 
civilized country. Money for education must 
be distributed where it is needed, regardless 
of where it was raised. As good schools for 
the country as for the city is the only safe 
method for any nation. These are a few high 
lights that must be brought to pass if justice 
for the child is obtained—H. O. Dietrich, 
Superintendent of Schools, Norristown. 

The Consolidated School and the Community 

The rural community has plenty of poten- 
tial leadership, but it needs to be developed. 
The consolidated school offers an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the development of this leadership. 

The consolidated school influences the com- 
munity by reducing tardiness, eliminating tru- 
ancy, keeping children in school more regu- 
larly; it increases the length of term, estab- 
lishes twelve year courses instead of eight, 
gives extra curricula by offering special work 
in music, art, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence and agriculture; interests a higher class 
of teachers who have more time for the in- 
dividual child, gives opportunity for physical 
development in the way of play through the 
organization of baseball, football, basketball, 
etc., furnishes auditoriums and gymnasiums 
which are available to the community as well 
as to the school; gives the basis for community 
organization through Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations, Farmers’ Clubs, Sunday School 
Unions, etc.; becomes a public forum in which 
public questions of interest to the community 
are discussed—in fact it gives opportunity 
for educational, business, social, political and 
spiritual development through the combined 
effort of the people involved. 

The workshop of the school encourages the 
building of similar shops on the farm; the 
ability to design and construct projects in the 
shop is developed for the actual use to which 
it may be put on the farm or in the home. 
The scientific study and practice in the domes- 
tic science departments become an integral part 
of the home; the art of the school is translated 
into the home, the singing of the school be- 
comes the singing of the home, church and 
community; the orchestra of the school be- 
comes the orchestra of the church and com- 
munity. The music appreciation taught chil- 
dren in the school increases the appreciation 
for better music in the church and community. 
—Lee L. Driver, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 
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Recent Developments in the Junior High 
School Field 


Seventy-five per cent of the cities in the 
country above 100,000 population are operating, 
constructing or planning junior high schools. 
The question of the uniform administration 
of the public schools upon the 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan 
must now be carefully considered. 


Some public school systems in the South are 
reorganizing on the 5-3-3 plan. Particularly 
interesting is the experiment at San Antonio. 
These experiments raise the question as to 
whether elementary education can be completed 
in five years’ time. Economies under such a 
development are evident. At the same time 
the junior college extends the public schools’ 
range and may become practicable if economies 
can be effected in the elementary unit. 


The junior high school movement is spread- 
ing to smaller school systems where several 
variants of the 6-3-3 plan are being applied. 
The modified 6-3-3 plan is a new type of public 
school administration which houses the junior- 
senior high school in one building; one wing 
being devoted to the junior high school, a 
second wing to the senior high school and a 
common unit between, including auditorium, 
gymnasium, library, ete. 


The 6-6 plan: means the adoption in the 
secondary field of a 6-year junior-senior high 
school with one common building, one principal 
and one faculty. In this variant of the 6-3-3 
plan care must be exercised to administer the 
school so that the distinct purposes of the 
junior high school and senior high school are 
not confused—particularly in the progress of 
studies. : 


Steps are today taken toward relieving the 
ninth year of college entrance requirements. 
The North Central Association, some state or- 
ganizations and other groups of junior high 
school advocates are working toward the re- 
duction of college credits from 15 to 12, to be 
earned in the 10th, 11th and 12th years. The 
integration of the junior high school grades 
7-8-9 and the integration of the program of 
studies will depend upon this modification in 
accrediting relations—James M. Glass, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


The Relation of Measurement to Vocational 
Education in Agriculture 
The science of education is new and has not 
produced the information necessary to order 
a complete system of education; but a number 
of working principles have been established 
which should be in operation. 
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The science of education can measure the 


quantity and quality of certain phases of edu- 
cation to a degree that justifies financial sup- 
port according to the determined value of the 
education the public receives; but the implica- 
tions of this statement in practice would re- 
quire control of teacher-training facilities and 
salary schedules which the public would need 
to accept as it does the statements of astrono- 
mers that the moon will eclipse the sun at 
a very definite time, or as it does the recommen- 
dations of engineers that a certain bridge 
must be built according to very definite speci- 
fications. 

Measurement in education is an exceedingly 
technical process, and has as its foundation a 
mathematical knowledge and theory as exact, 
and as far beyond the ken of the average 
individual, as the mathematics used by the 
astronomer and the engineer. 

Inefficient teachers, or teachers who fear 
they are inefficient, and school administrators 
who are inclined to tread in traditional paths, 
prefer to rest their claims as educators upon 
the public will. They do not want their work 
subjected to scientific measurement for quan- 
tity and quality—it is too sacred and it suits 
them to believe that such unseen things can- 
not be measured. 

Vocational education in agriculture is es- 
pecially susceptible to objective measurement. 
A scientific program for teacher-training in 
this field would save the nation $500,000 a 
year, or give five times as much teacher-train- 
ing service of a higher order for the same 
money. Agricultural education programs 
based upon objective measurement of the 
quantity and quality of service rendered must 
be forthcoming before any comprehensive ex- 
pansion of present activities in this field can 
be justified —Charles Everett Myers, Professor 
Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Promotion of Scholarship Through the Honors 
Student 


The academic system at present in vogue 
in our American colleges and universities is 
planned to meet the needs of the average 
student, and while not beyond the possibility 
of improvement it meets his needs extremely 
well. Our average college student, while 
anxious to get a degree, is not a person who 
is consumed with burning intellectual interests 
and enthusiasms. He is not likely to have 
any very definite intellectual plans. He is not 


likely to have read very much before he comes 
to the university, and he has only vague ideas 
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of the intellectual values which he has a right 
to expect from the studies he is about to 
undertake. On the other hand, he is a willing 
worker and his belief in the value of education 
is perhaps our greatest single national asset. 

For this student our ordinary academic sys- 
tem works passably well. It leads him forward 
by short steps, feeds him carefully with a 
spoon until such time as he is able to take his 
intellectual food in larger quantities. It checks 
him up at every turn, and prevents any ex- 
tended neglect of his academic duties. If he 
cuts his classes, if he fails to hand in his 
themes or exercises on time, if he absents 
himself from quizzes, tests, hour exams, or 
semester examinations, he is at once taken in 
hand by a dean. Our academic system is a 
marvelous organization and the deans, as I 
am happy to testify in this company, are the 
most marvelous single part of it. Operating 
this system they have made it impossible for 
a student in the United States to get a degree 
without doing at least a certain amount of 
work; the minimum may be small but it is in- 
dispensable. . 

I don’t propose to discuss at this moment 
the question as to whether even for the aver- 
age student improvements could not be made 
in this system, but I do want to insist very 
strongly that it is an extremely bad system 
for the best. If any one thing is clear at the 
present time, it is that our college and uni- 
versity students differ widely in their intel- 
lectual ability and ambition. A routine which 
keeps the average student busy simply wastes 
the time of the keenest. These latter can 
read through their text books the first two 
or three weeks of the semester and if they are 
then’ faithful attendants on their classes and 
other academic exercises they can make a 
passable showing in their courses by doing 
no work at all during the greater part of the 
college year. If they are docile and obedient, 
they will continue to do a certain amount of 
work, and they will be rewarded by Phi Beta 
Kappa keys and other marks of distinction at 
commencement time. If they are so con- 
structed as to have a certain feeling of con- 
tempt for this attitude of docility and for 
what is to them mere academic “busy work,” 
they spend their time in our highly developed 
college activities—possibly, I am constrained 
to admit, without much detriment to their 
intellectual development. 

It is a very bad thing for any young person 
in the course of his education not to be pushed 
to the limit of his abilities. It is only by 
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working as hard as we can that we learn how 
hard we can work. But it is not solution of 
the problem for the students of the type that 
I am discussing to be given merely a larger 
quantity of work of the same type. In certain 
cases that is allowed, and such students do 
four years’ work in three. But my own ob- 
servation of this process is that the principal 
gain is one of time. There is no corresponding 
improvement in educational quality. 

The problem is one which is just coming to 
the front in American education, but it is one 
which has long ago been met and solved in 
the older English and Continental education 
systems. The English solution of it, which 
frankly distinguishes between the “pass” de- 
gree and the degree “with honors,” seems to 
me a necessary one for us. It is a better solu- 
tion for our purposes than the Continental 
one because the problem faced by the English 
universities is more similar to our own. It 
is only in the English-speaking world that uni- 
versities are places for undergraduate in- 
struction. Cardinal Newman’s “Idea of a Uni- 
versity” could only have been written in an 
English-speaking country. 

The English universities have had centuries 
of experience in doing just what we are trying 
to do in our undergraduate courses and it is 
not surprising that their methods should be 
full of suggestiveness for us. No plan can be 
transported bodily from one country to another 
and the solution of this problem of the unusual 
student which I am about to outline is by 
no means a duplicate of the English system, 
but it is based upon two principles which seem 
to me to be the foundation of English success. 
The first is the frank distinction between stu- 
dents who are really interested in the intel- 
lectual life and those who are not; and the 
second is the recognition of the necessity of 
allowing these better students more respon- 
sibility for working out their own intellectual 
salvation. 

The system of what we call “honors courses” 
at Swarthmore is based on these principles. 
It is, in a certain sense, a tentative solution 
of the problem but our experience of the last 
three years has seemed to indicate that it is 
a solution which will work. 

Sophomores in college are given the oppor- 
tunity, if they so desire, to volunteer to spend 
their Junior and Senior years in working for 
honors in accordance with the program for 
one of the regular honors courses. From the 
undergraduates who so apply, a certain number 
are selected, depending upon the qualifications 
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of the individuals and upon the number of 
students for whom we have facilities —Frank 
Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College. 





WHAT THE COLLEGES CAN DO FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


An Abstract 


FRANK D. BOYNTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Existing conditions are responsible for the 
poor teaching in our colleges. The wonder is 
that there is so much good teaching in view 
of the fact that on the one hand so little effort 
is made by way of supervision to eliminate or 
improve the poor teacher, and on the other so 
little incentive is offered in the form of pro- 
fessional advancement as a reward for good 
teaching. Academic scholarship is the sole 
basis for entering upon college teaching. Pro- 
fessional training in the art of teaching is 
practically never required, and in some college 
circles, laughed at. Academic advancement 
depends not upon teaching ability, but upon 
so-called “productive scholarship,” that is, upon 
published research. Emphasis should be laid 
upon teaching in the undergraduate school and 
superior ability in teaching made the basis of 
professional reward, leaving to the graduate 
school the function of productive scholarship. 


I have no objection to a teacher’s being- 
an author. I have no objection to his being 
a lecturer or a surveyor of other schools, and 
I recognize that productive scholarship is in- 
dispensable if civilization is to advance. But 
these activities, important as they are, should 
never be permitted anywhere at the expense 
of teaching, the superior of them all, which, 
as such, should form the basis for promotion 
and reward. 


To all'this must be added that college courses 
in cultural subjects, both in subject and con- 
tent, are arbitrarily determined by individual 
professors. This statement is made upon in- 
formation obtained from the colleges them- 
selves. Whether the subject is Shakespeare 
or Mother Goose may depend upon the pro- 
fessor’s breakfast. Not only does he determine 
the subject and content, but he sets his own 
final examinations for advancement from term 
to term and upon his own rating of the answer 
papers, the student remains or leaves college. 
In those rare cases where he is required to 
submit his courses to the department in which 
he works, it is generally a perfunctory formal- 
ity without meaning; and instances in which the 
whole college faculty seriously considers the 
courses and their content are still more rare. 
In a word, the college professor is a despot, 
benevolent or petty as the case may be, not 
infrequently using scholarship grades as a 
means of discipline. 

So far this independence of the individual 
instructor carries that where, because of 
heavy registration in a given course, it be- 





* Address given before the N. E. 
Superintendence at Cincinnati. 
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comes necessary to divide the class into sec- 
tions under different instructors, it is no un- 
common thing to find the instruction varying 
in objective to such an extent that with dif- 
ficulty and only with the aid of the college 
catalogue is one able to connect the different 
sections with the same course. That there is 
a science and art of teaching seems not yet 
to have become a part of coilegiable knowl- 
edge. The policy seems to be: Each instructor 
for himself and let the final examination clear 
the way for a new start. 

Finally, there is the fetish of “residence.” 
A few years ago, a high school girl, having 
completed the 4-year course in three years, 
entered the state scholarship examinations and 
received upon state authority not only the 
highest rating in her district but one of the 
very highest in the state. But the head of the 
board of award was an eminent classical 
scholar who had had it drilled into him in 
college that “residence” was important. Not- 
withstanding that on the basis of superior 
scholarship this girl had won, she was denied 
the $400 scholarship on the ground that she 
had not spent the required four years in the 
high school. In another instance a young 
man had planned to spend some time with his 
father in the last term of his senior year, 
and for this purpose had run several hours 
ahead of his course. In the middle of his 
senior year he had 115 of the required 120 
hours for graduation as set down in the col- 
lege catalogue. And then came from the 
dean’s office this senseless letter: “Mr. Blank: 
It will be necessary for you to make twelve 
semester hours this last term or you will not 
be graduated.” In no other field is industry 
and ability penalized and a premium put upon 
dawdling. 

Rightly or wrongly the college has come to 
be recognized by the public as the head of 
our educational system, a belief which has 
been encouraged not a little by the colleges 
themselves through the part which they have 
played in shaping secondary school courses, 
writing school text-books, preparing teachers, 
making school surveys, manning educational 
commissions, etc. From the very earliest be- 
ginnings, first the colonies and then the states, 
and later the federal government, have aided 
and encouraged education. Vast properties 
used for higher educational purposes have been 
and are exempted from bearing any financial 
burdens of government, and countless acres of 
the public domain have been set aside and 
appropriations made for higher education. 

To consider as a “private” institution any 
American college endowed as they have been 
with no thought of class distinction or private 
gain by public spirited citizens from funds ac- 
cumulated from profits which in the last analy- 
sis the public has paid, and attended as 
they are by students from every state in the 
Union—to call such institutions “private” 
would be funny if it were not socially so 
pernicious. The vested right of the public in 


all of our colleges can no longer be questioned. 
Within the last few years the public has 
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been stimulated to spend large sums of money 
“surveying” local and state school systems. 
With a few notable exceptions, these surveys 
have been limited to public school systems, and 
beyond doubt have resulted in an improve- 
ment of public education. And there is little 
reason to doubt that the public would be 
equally benefited by similar surveys of all 
higher institutions. It is time that the clouds 
which have hidden Olympus and obscured the 
action of the gods should be cleared away. 
If they be really gods they can only be made 
more glorious by the fierce white light of 
publicity. 

What can the colleges do for the schools? 
They can assure the open door of opportunity 
by the provision of higher training for a much 
wider variety of mental endowment and by 
rationalizing entrance requirements and their 
application; by giving a square deal to fresh- 
men by providing expert teaching through a 
proper recognition of teaching for professorial 
advancement; by the supervision and correla- 
tion of college courses such as will free them 
from professorial caprice and make them in 
subject and content a part of a well-rounded 
system of education leading to definite objec- 
tives suitable for the perpetuity of educational 
institutions, whose operations are legitimately 
subject to review in the form of a survey by 
properly authorized and adequately qualified 
representatives of the public interest. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR GOOD 
PARENTHOOD 


Edward W. Stitt, associate superintendent 
of New York schools, has written ten excellent 
commandments for parents: 

“1. Set proper standards for your children 
to follow. 

“2. Be friends with your children. Walk 
and play with them occasionally. We must not 
live about our children, but with them. 

“3. Do not scold too much. Encourage them 
to do their best. Let us remember what Phil- 
lips Brooks said: ‘Children are white, spotted 
black; not black, spotted white.’ 

“4, See that they select proper friends and 
associates. 

“5. Make home as comfortable and happy 
as your means permit. 

“6, Give your children at least a high school 
education. 

“7, Train them in the habit of regular at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school. 

“8. See that they avoid all games of chance. 
A gambler never can be a success in life. 

“9. See that your children take plenty of 
physical training in the open air. It is better 
exercise to walk than to ride in a limousine. 

“10. Let your children feel that any honor 
which they win in school or any act of courage 
or unselfishness they may perform will bring 
great happiness to father and mother and put 
the family name on a higher plane of honor. 
Do not forget that the future of America de- 
pends upon how your boys and girls are trained 
today, not on how you were trained when you 
were children.” 














The Psychology of Teaching Geography 


(Copyright, 1925) 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, PH.D. 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University 
Author of Human Geography, Commerce and Industry, and Industrial and Commercial Geography 


N my former article on Geography and the 
Higher Citizenship, published in the March 
number of this magazine, I called atten- 

tion to the function of Geography in intro- 
ducing the child to his neighbors upon this 
earth. Readers of that article will recall that 
it set forth two tasks of this study: “To teach 
the facts of Geography, and to encourage an 
attitude of mind.” 

If this attitude of mind is to contribute to 
a better understanding between peoples, both 
its content and its method of presentation are 
of the utmost importance. Let us define 
Geography as the study of relationships be- 
tween the earth and the life that dwells upon 
it As we begin to ponder on this definition 
we at once see that it is necessary to know 
both the earth and the life upon the earth. 
The subject is so vast that the moment we 
begin to think about it we feel the need of 
subdivisions. The earth part falls easily into 
the three grand divisions of earth, water and 
air. 

The life part suggests such subdivisions as 
plants and animals, and among the animals 
we want to single out man for special treat- 
ment—human - geography (anthropo-geog- 
raphy.) 

In human geography we at once see economic 
geography, physical geography, political geog- 
raphy and many other types of geography 
looming up as still further subdivisions. 

If we think of political geography for a 
moment, we shall see that we need some his- 
tory in order to understand it. Geography is 
indeed a wide-reaching subject. Of all sub- 
jects in the curriculum it especially needs to 
be well organized on good principles of peda- 
gogy. Lacking these, it has been in times 
past a chaos of facts which could be acquired 
only by dreaded memory exercises. 

This article attempts to emphasize two major 
improvements that have been made in methods 
of presenting geography so that better re- 
sults may follow a given amount of effort. 
These two improvements in teaching are (1) 
the use of the psychological method of arrange- 
ment rather than the logical, and (2) the con- 
crete method of teaching the principles - of 
geography. 


The Wide Range of Geographic Material 


The geography of the schools is the study 
of people as influenced by the lands in which 
they live. The geography class is the place 
where our children get acquainted with us, 
with our neighbors and with the other peoples 
upon the earth. Geography thus becomes a 
task of interpretation. 

Here is a people in a certain place. What 
influence does this place have on these people? 
Before we can answer that question we must 
know many things about the kind of place it 
is. Is the land surface hilly or level? Is its 
altitude high or low, its soil sand or loam or 
clay, deep or shallow, stony or smooth, rich 
or poor? Is the weather hot or cold, change- 
able or constant? What about the rain? Is 
there much, making the soil too wet for agri- 
culture, or is there too little, making a desert 
which requires irrigation, or is the amount 
of moisture just right for farming or for 
grazing? When does this rain fall—in winter, 
summer or all the year? Is the amount de- 
pendable or are there droughts? Is it a land 
of forests or of grassland? What crops can 
grow? Does it have water power or coal, 
oil or other minerals? Are there manufac- 
tures? Is there much trade? This list of 
geographic factors or elements might be ex- 
tended, and each of them will be found at 
times to be a factor controlling man in some 
particular place. 

It is plain that the geographer explaining 
men in a place needs to use some of the facts 
from many other subjects and sciences. Be- 
cause of this fact some persons have at times 
claimeu that geography was not a real subject 
at all. This fact of relationship and also the 
fact that geography has territory of its own 
is perhaps best shown if we examine the ac- 
companying diagram.* 

The geographer explaining the relationships 
between men and their environment takes con- 
tributions from many sciences but he takes 
the whole of no science. House building is not 





* For discussion of this type of diagram in relation to 
the subject of geography see Presidential Address of Pro- 
fessor Nevin M. jan ng University of Cincinnati, be- 
fore the Ass-ciation of American Geographers, Annals of 
the Association, 1919. See also, “Inheriting this Earth,” 
O. D. Von Englen.” 
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a branch of mathematics because the architect 
and the builder happen to use some arithmetic 
and geometry in making house plans. 

The work of the geographer may be likened 
to that of a builder who uses lime, sand, ce- 
ment, stone, brick, boards, shingles, glass, 
paper, pipe, nails, wire and other things, but 
the house he builds is not exclusively any one 
of these many things. It is of itself an entity, 
though many diverse materials have been used 
to make it. Similarly, the geographer builds 
his own independent structure, using the mate- 
rials from many subjects and sciences. 

Since geography takes contributions from 
so many other subjects and sciences, it is plain 
that to some extent at least these subjects 
and sciences must be understood by the teacher 
and by the student before use can be made 
of them. This means that something of all 
these subjects must be taught. How shall this 
be done? There are two ways—the logical and 
the psychological. 


A. The Logical. This is a _ systematic 
method, the German method. Realizing the 
necessity of all these things, the logical method 
deliberately starts out to teach all the elements 
first and upon this complete systematic and 
logical foundation it proceeds to rear the com- 
pleted structure of geography. 

If I were the dictator of an amply financed 
graduate school for the training of profes- 
sional geographers and if I had students with 
sufficient courage to stand for it, I would use 
the logical method for post-graduate instruc- 
tion. That, indeed, is the way a medical school 
works out the problem. Foundations in an- 
atomy, physiology, chemistry and other sub- 
jects are systematically laid as a beginning. 
The practice of medicine comes later. By this 
plan the systematically instructed student of 
geography would begin with climatology, ocean- 
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ography, plant geography, animal geography, 
anthropology, history, economics, statistics 
(that he might be able to use his material.) 
After this preparation he would be ready for 
economic geography, regional geography, po- 
litical geography and the solution of special 
problems of a geographic nature. I believe 
this system to be highly desirable for the 
mature minds of the graduate school. Unfor- 
tunately, no American university has yet gone 
very far to attain so thorough a program. 


Meantime the authors of geographies have 
been making college texts and high school 
texts on that logical plan for the last thirty 
years. Many of these books have been in 
three parts, the first and second parts dealing 
with general principles and introductory mate- 
rial and the third part with their application 
in regional geography. 

The logical method tries to use the mind 
as a cold storage plant, but unfortunately it 
cannot lock the material in, and therefore 
many of the facts, because they are unrelated, 
have been forgotten by the time they are 
needed. The logical method must depend pri- 
marily upon sheer memory work—bald, un- 
aided memory, like the multiplication table, 
or like that other agony, the declination of a 
foreign verb. 


The general ideas which are taught in the 
preliminary sciences must be made to function 
or they are worthless. To function they must 
be related to something when they are first 
presented—not stuck into the mind to wait 
months for the day of use. This is the secret 
of the success of the psychological as compared 
to the logical method of teaching the principles 
of geography. 

B. The Psychological Method might also 
be called the applied-science method. Instead 
of teaching general principles as introductory 
material to be on hand when wanted, it teaches 
the principles in connection with some par- 
ticular part of the earth or with some human 
activity which needs to be explained as a part 
of the general work of the book. This explana- 
tion takes advantage of the principle of asso- 
ciation, the secret of easy memory. Once this 
norm or principle or type is thoroughly estab- 
lished in the child’s mind it can be used over 
and over again in explaining new but similar 
situations. This is effective teaching, passing 


from the known to the unknown. 

This psychological method has been used for 
nearly a decade in the most widely used college 
and high school geography texts in America. 
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If it has succeeded in these age groups there 
is certainly no reason why it is not the most 
desirable method for the elementary geog- 
raphy. 

In addition to the above mentioned advantage 
of greater effectiveness of method, there is yet 
another gain. Time is saved. Instead of 
teaching a thing ineffectively twice, there is 
time for one thorough presentation and for 
frequent effective reviews through compari- 
son. 

The concrete method of teaching abstract 
principles. 

The applied-science or psychological method 
combines admirably with the concrete method 
of teaching principles and abstract ideas. 

The use of the concrete, the story, or the 
parable in elementary geography is practical 
because it takes advantage of the way the hu- 
man mind, especially the child’s mind, works. 
An abstract idea is usually nothing at all in 
our mind until we can give it specific form. 
Therefore, the way to get the abstract idea 
into the mind is to get it there in the concrete 
form first—the story to prove a point. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has made 
use of this piece of psychology in building up 
its stupendously successful journals. Twelve 
years ago that Company, after succeeding with 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, bought an old paper called The 
Country Gentleman. The paper then had about 
25,000 subscribers. It now has nearly a mil- 
lion. The editor in discussing a series of 
articles which I was to write for his paper 
said: “Mr. Smith, perhaps you think it can- 
not be done, but every principle of agriculture 
can be told around the story of a man. Find 
the man who is applying it. Get his story. 
Tell it and by that means bring out the 
principle.” : 

The paper that adopted the policy of pre- 
senting general principles in terms of the con- 
crete has gained more than 200 subscribers a 
day for the last dozen years. It is the same 
kind of wisdom that is embedded in those 
parables of Scripture that we remember most 
easily. Abraham Lincoln was eternally tell- 
ing stories with a point, and surely he won a 
great hold on the minds of the average 
American. 

As with the principles of religion or the 
principles of agriculture, so with the principles 
of geography. They are best taught in terms 
of the geography of human life. Moreover, 
this approach will appeal to that intellectual 
interest most universal in all mankind—the 
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interest in people. This is the interest behind 
the story-teller at the nomad camp fire, the 
movie audience in our crowded cities, and the 
glittering society circle at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The Geography that shows the 
earth as the home of people essentially like 
ourselves except as modified by geographic 
environment and racial inheritance will tend 
to make the whole world kin. Through them 
abstract ideas can be made clear. 

This method can best be shown by examples, 
and for that purpose I have chosen four: 

1. Trade and transportation are very im- 
portant as a part of the life of peoples. Or 
to put it in the words of a well known text for 
beginners, “Any country that has not advanced 
far usually has very poor roads.” If you read 
that abstract fact to a normal boy he will 
probably count the marbles in his pocket and 
look past you out the window, and the girls 
will fix their hair. Then try the idea in an- 
other way. Tell them about the daily life, the 
work and play of the Indians or the Eskimos; 
help the pupils to feel the effort of peoples 
who live with little or no trade and who 
therefore must make their own things or do 
without the things. Then let the class com- 
pare the life of these peoples with our own 
life. Every phase of the contrast will show 
how large a part commercial intercourse with 
other peoples plays in our complex civilization. 
The children will forget their marbles and 
their hair. Thus you can make them under- 
stand and remember that trade and transpor- 
tation are very important in the life of 
peoples. You can even make them feel it, 
and man is above all an emotional creature, 
a creature who feels before he acts. 

At the same time that you have been teach- 
ing this piece of fundamental economic geog- 
raphy about trade and transportation,. you 
have been telling how the Indians live, how the 
Eskimos live, and what kind of countries each 
of these peoples inhabit. Yet more, you have 
at the same time also been teaching how the 
country which these people inhabit influences 
their daily lives and hence their thought and 
even their government. 

It is easy to explain tribal government when 
you have these scattered groups of sparse 
populations so clearly laid out in their setting. 
This is the best way to show the difference be- 
tween tribal government and our own fixed 
and normal government with its policemen, 
roads, schools, magistrates and courts. 

2. Nomads are people who move from place 
to place and usually live in tents. Stated in 
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this brief form this piece of information at 
once demands explanation. Does it happen 
because of the whim of some people who like 
tents better than houses, and moving better 
than fixity? Each year a certain portion of 
college freshmen assure me that Arabs are 
nomads because it is their nature to be so. 

A study of the environment of the desert’s 
edge gives quite another reason. Theirs is a 
land of scanty rain, a land too dry for the 
farm, and producing only scattered grass in 
wide areas where water holes are far apart. 
Since man cannot eat grass, his only chance 
for life is to depend upon the animals that 
can eat grass—flocks. The flocks must move 
to where there is water and grass, so since the 
flocks move, the man who must live upon the 
flocks must move also. Around this fact of 
an industry which arises from the base fact 
of environment and exists over vast areas of 
the earth’s surface a whole society is built and 
incidentally a great class of humanity and 
a clear cut type of society are also explained. 

3. One of the fundamental principles of 
geography might be stated as follows: “Water 
absorbs heat slowly and absorbs a great deal 
of it. Water also gives heat out slowly, and 
for these reasons ocean currents flowing from 
cold seas cool the climate of places to which 
they flow and conversely warm currents flow- 
ing from warm seas warm the climate of 
places to which they flow.” Or, in the words 
of a popular grammar school textbook, “Where 
the winds blow steadily, as in the trade wind 
belts, there is a permanent drift of water in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. In this 
way a great system of ocean currents is 
formed. These have an important influence 
on the temperature of the earth.” This piece 
of information needs to be illustrated before 
it becomes clear. Shall it be taught some day, 
any day indeed, all by itself with no examples, 
no significance pointed out? That is the 
strictly logical way to do it. Another way is 
to save this piece of pure science until you 
study West Europe, especially the United 
Kingdom. Here we have at hand the illumi- 
nating fact (perhaps you want to call it a 
problem) of two profoundly different countries 
facing each other in similar latitudes across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Labrador, the cold, the 
empty, the partially unexplored; England, 
green with verdure, where sheep pasture on 
the hills the year round, historic, populous, 
rich, powerful, the seat of wide reaching em- 
pire. Labrador is swept by winds from a 
cold land and by the ocean current that brings 
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icebergs down from Greenland’s icy mountains. 
England is bathed by the Gulf Stream drift 
‘which flows northwestward from Florida’s 
coral strands, and is swept by winds that 
blow inland from this warm drift. 

By bringing in ocean currents at this place 
in the presentation of geography the scientific 
facts of ocean circulation help to explain other 
facts of the most far-reaching import. That 
is the psychological rather than the logical, 
the applied science rather than the systematic 
science method. 


4. Take lumbering. Shall it be told in a 
little essay up in the front of the book all 
alone? By no means. In dealing with New 
England we have a wonderful opportunity to 
let the lumbering industry explain the high- 
lands of New England, of the Adirondacks or 
of the Lake Region or the Highlands of On- 
tario and Quebec or of all of them. In all of 
thése areas the earth’s surface is so rough 
that it is difficult, often impossible, to haul 
logs over it, but the annual blanket of snow 
levels it all up. Indeed lumbering is almost 
a function of winter snow. The sled permits 
teams or tractors to haul the logs over rocks, 
stumps and fallen trash to the stream bank. 
The melting snow makes freshets that carry 
the logs down stream to the saw mills and 
paper mills of the lower courses where the 
waterwheel furnishes the power to grind the 
logs to pulp or cut ‘them into planks. 


This treatment of the lumber industry per- 
mits us to make an understandable presenta- 
tion of an industry and at the same time to 
present the salient facts of a region and show 
how nicely a climatic (geographic) factor aids 
an industry. 

In the southern states where there is no 
cover of snow, logging is carried on quite dif- 
ferently, with ox carts and donkey engines 
using cables. This gives opportunity for com- 
parison with snowclad New England or 
Michigan. 

In the tropic jungle, tied together with 
creepers, it is extremely difficult and expensive 
to make roads. Therefore, it costs much to 
convert trees into lumber and but little is 
used. These facts offer fine opportunity for 
comparison of the way in which forest and 
climate combine to aid or hinder man in get- 
ting out wood. This also shows again the de- 
pendence of the lumber industry upon trans- 
port. 

In conclusion we may say that Geography is 
a complex subject. It is saved from being a 
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chaos when we remember that geography is 
an interpretation, not merely a mass of facts. 

This interpretation is made easier by the 
use of the applied-science or psychological 
method which starts with explanation and 
correlation—the reason why, the soul of 
memory. This runs naturally into compari- 
son, which is the soul of understanding. 

The applied-science method is especially 
adapted to the use of the actual story of hu- 
man life. This story method as a method of 
teaching the principles of Geography, is the 
soul of interest. It reaches the child and 
awakens enthusiasm, as a father told me, who 
wrote that his little girl wanted to stay up 
late at night to read a new geography book 
written in this way. 





EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
JOHN A. CROSS 


Bruin, Member of House of Representatives, 1925 
egislature 


America, especially in her public school 
ideals, stands committed to the policy of giv- 
ing all an equal chance to meet the problems 
of life and to pursue the quest for happiness. 
Ever since ambition and self respect began 
to stir in the human breast, resentment has 
increased against the profiteers of the world’s 
good fortune. There has been a feeling, some- 
times aggressive, always persistent, that un- 
due advantage amounting to-injustice lies back 
of conditions that largely determine success 
and failure. 

Long before our republic was thought of 
and even more since the United States has 
stood as a conspicuous experiment, liberty and 
democracy have been heralded as correctives 
of the letter and the spirit of unfairness. Their 
possibilities are so highly regarded as to de- 
stroy their ability to deliver values equal to 
the measure of popular expectation. 

The natural reaction is now upon us in the 
form of a question regarding just what are 
the limitations of the natural rights of man. 

Will this mental movement continue until 
its momentum sweeps away the hope of level- 
ing up the masses to a high plane of power 
and well-being? If so, our next move ought 
to be to replace our diminishing hope by an 
increasing understanding of why the problem 
of democracy will not work out along the lines 
of its former blue-print. 

It has been conceded that equal ability is 
out of the question. With general agreement 
established at this point the friends of liberty 
took their stand ‘around the banner of equal 
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opportunity as the rallying ground from which 
there would be no retreat. 

Now that even this hope must be modified 
there is anxious inquiry concerning the status 
of democracy as a builder and protector of 
human values. F 

Why may the golden opportunity of one be 
as nothing to another? Simply because all 
things are relative; one is in line for the chance 
while the other is not. There may be various 
reasons for this, some of which run back far 
into heredity but a clear analysis of them all 
would not lessen the difference between the 
two cases. 

The school offers the same equipment and 
instruction to all, but that is only half of the 
problem. To meet the situation completely 
would require adjustment and rebuilding of 
the mental background of many of the pupils 
it serves. To offer instruction to incapacity 
is like seating an invalid at a banquet table. 

Democracy can supply the outer need but 
only the individual can supply the inner power. 
It takes both to put a man in the running, 
with the emphasis decidedly on his own initia- 
tive. 

While we must give up the dream of a race 
in which every one will come out even with 
his neighbor, yet there is compensation in the 
thought that each, by faithful endeavor, may 
keep step with the progress of his own better 
possibilities. Having so run and so arrived, 
why worry because another has reached his 
own goal further on? 





EDUCATION SPEAKS 


I am Education. I bear the torch that en- 
lightens the world, fires the imagination of 
man, feeds the flame of genius. I give wings 
to dreams and might to hand and brain. 

From out the deep shadows of the past I 
come, wearing the scars of struggle and the 
stripes of toil, but bearing in triumph the 
wisdom of all ages. Man, because of me, 
holds dominion over earth, air and séa; it is 
for him I leash the lightning, plumb the 
deep and shackle the ether. 

I am the parent of progress, creator of cul- 
ture, molder of destiny. Philosophy, science 
and art are the works of my hand. I banish 
ignorance, discourage vice, disarm anarchy. 

Thus have I become freedom’s citadel, the 
arm of democracy, the hope of youth, the pride 
of adolescence, the joy of age. Fortunate the 
nations and happy the homes that welcome 
me. 

The school is my workshop; here I stir am- 
bitions, stimulate ideals, forge the keys that 
open the door to opportunity. I am the source 
of inspiration; the aid of aspiration. I am 
Irresistible Power.—Better Schools League. 





Mental Hygiene | Childhood* 


WILLIAM C. SANDY, M.D. 
Director Bureau of Mental Health, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


F one would be a pessimist it is necessary 
“only to contemplate the amount of failure, 
delinquency, dependency and unhappiness 
in general and to realize that mental disorder 
and defect are definite factors in their develop- 
ment. A further cause for concern, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the taxpayer, is 
the ever-increasing segregation and _ institu- 
tionalization of a considerable proportion of the 
population as a result of these conditions. 

It is a startling fact that there are about 
as many beds for mental patients throughout 
the country as there are for all other kinds of 
sick persons put together. In some states, 
according to the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, one in twenty of the population 
reaching adult age dies in a mental hospital. 
In Pennsylvania alone there are over 20,000 
patients (the so-called insane) in State and 
licensed county mental hospitals. 

The prevalence of mental deficiency (so- 
called feeblemindedness) is a matter for still 
greater concern. In Pennsylvania, with in- 
stitutional accommodations for only about 
4,500, there are, according to very conserva- 
tive estimates, at least 30,000 mental defec- 
tives in the community with little or no super- 
vision. From one to one and a half per cent 
of all children are three or more years re- 
tarded in their school work and a considerable 
proportion of these are definitely mentally 
deficient. 

There are, however, certain aspects of these 
questions which are of greater importance, 
especially inasmuch as they present a more 
hopeful point of view. It is not a little en- 
couraging, for instance, to know that in mod- 
ern mental hospitals, where thorough examina- 
tion and vigorous scientific treatment of pa- 
tients prevail, about twenty-five per cent of 
all new admissions are eventually discharged 
as recovered from the attack and at least 
an equal number return home sufficiently im- 
proved to remain outside of the hospital. In 
mental deficiency, furthermore, although re- 
coveries cannot be expected, yet it is possible 
to develop good habits and training in accord- 
ance with intellectual capacity to such an ex- 
tent that many of the so-called feebleminded 
may successfully remain in the community 





* Read before the Meyersdale Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Nov. 20, 1924. 


and become more or less self supporting. 
Lastly, the growing general interest and in- 
clination of the public to put into practice the 
principles of mental health leads one to an 
optimism which would otherwise be quite im- 
possible. 

The more the question of mental health is 
studied, the more important and fundamentally 
practical become the measures for the pre- 
vention of mental disorder and defect. It is 
surely better to attack the problem at the 
source rather than simply to continue to build 
larger and larger institutions for treatment 
and for the custodial care of the final products. 

When the possibility of the prevention of 
mental disorder and the complications of 
mental defect are considered, it is obvious that 
childhood presents the golden opportunity for 
success. It is in childhood that the habits of 
a life time are largely formed, mental attitudes 
developed and the foundations laid for future 
success or failure. How important it is, there- 
fore, that facilities for the early and thor- 
ough physical and mental examination of all 
school children shall be developed, that treat- 
ment of remediable defects shall be instituted 
and that educational activities be to a greater 
extent individualized and modified in accord- 
ance with intellectual capacity. 

But important as the early and proper 
school facilities are, the responsibility for the 
child’s future rests to the greatest extent upon 
the parents. It is indeed, under present con- 
ditions, impossible to determine upon a favor- 
able ancestry for children such as is the regu- 
lar procedure in breeding registered cattle. 
As a result, therefore, every child is liable to 
be handicapped more or less by the personal 
traits of his forebears. Many inherited un- 
desirable tendencies and characteristics may, 
however, be counteracted by proper habit train- 
ing and a favorable environment. Parents are, 
therefore, best able to start a child on the 
right road. It is their privilege and duty to 
help the child develop such an attitude towards 
life that he may carry on successfully to the 
end. Good habits, right thinking and right 
acting will tend to insure the possession of 
a healthy mind and body. This is especially 
true if the home surroundings dependent upon 
the parents are of the more favorable type. 

The time available does not permit a com- 
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plete discussion of all the elements of a plan 
to develop a “healthy mind in a healthy body.” 
It is therefore assumed that the principles of 
physical hygiene are well understood and are 
being put into practice. For plenty of nour- 
ishing food, proper habits of eating, sleeping 
and the care of the body in respect to cleanli- 
ness and so on, are the foundations, the pres- 
ence of which will increase the chances for 
success in building for mental health. 

It is impossible to enter into a discussion of 
what constitutes a proper home environment, 
important as this is in the development of 
both physical and mental health. Here again 
it is assumed that these principles are like- 
wise known and so far as possible followed. 

Furthermore, it will not be possible to dwell 
to any extent upon the theoretical aspects of 
child psychology, the questions of the instincts 
and emotions, the significance of various types 
of behavior, traits and characteristics. The 
series of lectures required for an adequate 
presentation of these important topics would 
be well worth while from the standpoint of 
better interpretation of child behavior. 

It must be realized, however, that the child 
as a personality has much the same framework 
of desires and feelings as the adult though not 
as complicated in structure. Often adults for- 
get that even at an early age, the child has 
his desires—he craves attention, affection and 
praise; he suffers fears, joys and sorrows; 
he wants his own way; he resents attention 
to others and his whole conduct is an outward 
manifestation of his attitude in these various 
respects. Children are people like the rest 
of us and merit our considerate treatment. 

In view of the plasticity of the child’s mind, 
his susceptibility to suggestion, his tendency 
to imitate his associates, especially his elders, 
the responsibility and the opportunity of the 
parents, especially during the pre-school 
period, are self evident. Observing parents 
need not be reminded how prone children are 
to imitate the manners, words and actions of 
their adult associates. So at the very outset 
in any plan to foster the mental health of 
children, there must be considered the parents, 
their behavior and attitude towards life, their 
habits of thought and action. In short, gen- 
erally speaking, parents should not expect 
much in the way of mental health among their 
children unless they set a favorable example. 
If parents in their dealings with each other, 
their children and others exercise self control, 
avoid worry and have patience, keep their 
word, are fair, consistent and co-operative in 
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their orders, are considerate of others’ feelings 
and systematic, not over indulgent or inclined 
to pamper, then they may be reasonably cer- 
tain of furnishing a good pattern of life for 
their children to imitate. Most of us fall 
more or less far short of such ideals, however, 
and it behooves us to check up now and then 
on our methods. For it is quite common for 
consultants about nervous children to find that 
the fault lies really with the parents. As one 
writer recently expressed it “parents ought to 
be caught much younger. What twisted train- 
ing has produced a mother who refuses, quite 
casually, a promised reward, which her little 
boy has earned by incredible ‘effort, and is 
surprised that he does not trust her again? 
How can one combat endless gossip over chil- 
dren in their hearing when there are no in- 
terests to substitute? What can one do with 
a mother who refers to her child’s morning 
waking as the time ‘when he starts raving,’ 
and envies people who have no children? Fear 
sometimes defeats its object, as when two 
tiny sons of a mother who denies them the 
playground lest they learn bad words, shine in 
their alley for the richness of their vocabu- 
lary.”* 

Children’s questions, often a source of end- 
less irritation to exasperated parents and fre- 
quently ignored or received most casually, 
should have patient attention and should be 
answered as thoroughly as possible. An in- 
quiring mind is natural and a physiological 
method of securing education. Disregarding 
questions or a hostile reception of the child 
who “wants to know” may lead to at least two 
undesirable results; either he will seek the in- 
formation from unreliable and questionable 
sources, or he will develop a repressed or shut- 
in personality. In the latter instance, he is 
liable to become seclusive and moody, and to 
indulge in day dreams, phantasies or what 
Dr. Elton Mayo has termed “pessimistic rev- 
eries,” quite common in diseased mental states 
especially among the adolescent and young 
adults. 

The development of repressed or shut-in per- 
sonalities may be combatted by constructive 
leadership in the home and school, by the en- 
couragement of group activities and normal 
associations with others in the way of games, 
clubs, such as boy and girl! scouts, the Christian 
associations and so on. 

Fear has no legitimate place in controlling 
or directing a child’s activities. On the con- 





* The Mental Hygiene of Young Children, Bertha C. 
Reynolds, 
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trary, every opportunity should be grasped to 
develop courage. Fear of the dark, of thun- 
der, of animals and so on is not natural. 
Of course, caution in dangerous situations 
needs to be taught but this does not mean 
fear. For some time a psychiatrist* was 
puzzled over a so-called, nervous little girl 
whose behaviour was natural in her own home 
and with those she knew but who became 
wildly excited in the presence of strangers, 
until he discovered that the mother had been 
in the habit of controlling her by threatening 
to “give her away” to some stranger unless 
she behaved. Such an attitude, uncorrected, 
might have résulted at least in such shyness 
as to make it difficult for her to associate with 
people, or even eventually in actual mental 
disorder. 


Firmness on the other hand has a place in 
child control. After calmly and sympathetic- 
ally considering the childish delinquency and 
intelligently determining what should be the 
corrective course, apply the remedy consist- 
ently and courageously. Idle threats and un- 
applied disciplinary measures may be worse 
than no attempt to correct misconduct. 


Much is heard nowadays of the “inferiority 
complex.” Sometimes the feeling of being in- 
ferior or less capable than others develops in 
a family where one member is unusually 
dominant or “bull-dozes,” so to speak, the 
others. Such a feeling may also result when 
a brother or sister is noticeably brighter and 
more successful in school, especially where 
the contrast is repeatedly discussed in the 
presence of the children to the discredit of the 
less successful child. Sometimes such a feel- 
ing results from a thoughtless act. A _ psy- 
chiatrist,* for instance, relates the story of 
a certain little boy who did not like to go to 
school and would stay away at every oppor- 
tunity. Upon investigation, the cause ap- 
peared to be the fact that the boys called him 
“sis.” This was due to the fact that his 
mother made him wear his sister’s shoes to 
school once while his were being mended. 

A child should never be shamed into doing 
anything. Nothing should be said or done to 
a child to give him the impression he is dif- 
ferent or less capable. On the contrary en- 
courage a judicious amount of self confidence. 
He will need it all sooner or later. Group 
activities and the chance for normal associa- 
tion with those of his own age will help to 
counteract a feeling of inferiority. 





* Dr. Samuel Leopold. 
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One of the common characteristics of the 
mentally abnormal is to dodge reality or, in 
other words, try to avoid meeting the issue. 
This should be early guarded against in children 
by encouraging a frank attitude toward life 
and their difficulties. Parents should cultivate 
a sufficient intimacy with their children so 
that they will automatically go to them with 
their troubles and discuss them fully. They 
should realize that in case of a difficulty they 
must expect to take their medicine. If there 
is an unpleasant task, it should be completed 
and then appreciation should be shown. 

Many of us are only too prone to jump at 
any excuse, no matter how poor, to get out 
of performing an unpleasant duty. Among 
the pathological, hysterical conditions, such as 
lameness, blindness, inability to talk, lapses 
of memory and similar conditions, have been 
developed more or less unconsciously as a 
method of getting away from reality. Ona 
par with such faulty reactions is the develop- 
ment of an obscure pain or headache by a 
child who wants to stay away from school; 
or in another case, the recurrence of an attack 
of vomiting in a little girl for the same rea- 
son, inasmuch as she noted the result on an- 
other occasion when she was developing a 
contagious illness. In a similar. way, tantrums 
may be resorted to by a child in order to gain 
a point. 

As constructive measures for mental health, 
children should be judiciously guided and en- 
couraged in efforts towards self expression. 
Teach them to use their body and their hands 
properly. Provide tools for their use in de- 
veloping mechanical talent; encourage initia- 
tive; develop a sense of responsibility by as- 
signing regular household duties and show ap- 
preciation of faithful service; encourage thrift 
by the early establishment of a small allow- 
ance; these are all traits and habits for de- 
velopment of which training is useful. if not 
necessary and which are obviously valuable. 

Who can measure the importance of the 
parents’ job or the responsibilities they so 
thoughtlessly in many cases assume? The 
proper upbringing of a child requires prayer- 
ful thought and study. Methods cannot be 
left to chance. The school cannot be depended 
upon to accomplish everything in the way of 
education. Training (perhaps the most 
important part) must be carried on in the 
home from the earliest years. And finally, it 
must be realized that a good parental example 
is not the least important in bringing about 
mental health in the children. 

















EDITORIAL SECTION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


Pursuant to a call of President Jessie Gray, 
the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
assembled at Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Tuesday, March 10 at 
3:15 P. M. 


There were present: Miss Jessie Gray, 


Philadelphia;. James B. Berry, Meadville; 
Thomas A. Bock, Harrisburg; Charles B. 
Fager, Jr., Harrisburg; Thomas Francis, 


Scranton; H. E. Gress, Lancaster; Daniel A. 
= New Bloomfield; Frank Kramer, Gettys- 
urg. 

Absent but accounted for: Miss Margaret 
J. Lowman, Indiana; Ezra Lehman, Shippens- 
burg and James N. Rule, Harrisburg. 

Absent: Arthur J. Blewitt, East Strouds- 
burg; Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Report of the Executive Secretary.— 
The Executive Secretary presented a two- 
page report dealing with 1. Membership, 2. 
Commercial exhibits, Erie convention, 3. The 
1925 special number of the JOURNAL, 4. Per- 
manent Headquarters, fronting the Capitol. 

II. Transfer of Funds.—$5,000 were trans- 
ferred from current funds to the permanent 
fund. 

III. Status of the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. There was a 
discussion of the ethical principles involved 
in the reported appointment of Will C. Wood 
of California as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction before a vacancy in that office 
has occurred. 

IV. The next Meeting—The Executive 
Council decided to meet at the Hotel Long- 
acre, Philadelphia, March 26 during School- 
men’s Week of the University of Pennsylvania. 

V. Adjournment.—At 4:50 P. M. the Ex- 
ecutive Council adjourned to inspect the al- 
terations in permanent headquarters at 400 
N. Third St. which are to be ready for occu- 
pancy by April 1. 





TENURE BILL HEARINGS 


On March 3 at 10:10 A. M. the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, Senator Cadwallader M. 
Barr, Chairman, gave a hearing on S. B, 292 
by Senator Stites to the opponents of Teacher 
Tenure. The hearing was requested by the 
legislative committee of the State School Di- 
rectors Association but it transpired that when 
representatives of that committee were called 
for not a single member was present. Other 
members of school boards, however, were pres- 
ent and the following men spoke: Messrs. 
Aaron and Crist of Pittsburgh and Messrs. 
Catharine and Dick of Philadelphia. Each 
man spoke in favor of the kind of tenure for 
teachers now existing in his own city, but each 
one assailed that provision in S. B. 292 pro- 
viding a hearing before the board for a teacher 
charged with professional incompetency. 

On March 10 at 2:00 P. M. the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, on the request of the pro- 


ponents of S. B. 292, held a hearing in the 
Senate Chamber. At the call of Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, Chairman of the P. S. E. A. 
Committee on Legislation, representatives 
from over 40 local branches were present, be- 
sides many other friends of the Bill. 


The program was as follows: 


1. Dean Will Grant Chambers, Chairman 
P. S. E. A. Committee on Legislation, 
State College 

Arguments advanced at hearing March 
3 by the opponents of the Bill. 

2. Doctor John A. H. Keith, Member of the 
P. S. E. A. Committee on Legislation 
and also of the N. E. A. Committee on 
Legislation, Indiana 

The basic principles of Teacher Tenure. 

3. Mr. George Brady Snyder, Chairman 
Committee on Legislation, Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsburgh 

The operation of the tenure regulations in 
Pittsburgh. 

4, Miss Jessie Gray, President Pennsylvania 
a Education Association, Philadel- 
phia 

The operation of the tenure regulations 
in Philadelphia. 

5. Miss Mary B. McAndrew, Member P. S. E. 
A. Committee on Legislation, Carbondale 

The evils of the present “hire and fire” 
system. Instances of unwarranted dis- 
missal. 


Before the hearing on March 10, Doctor H. 
W. Dodd, Chairman of the P. S. E. A. State- 
wide committee on tenure, had agreed to elimi- 
nate that part of the Bill requiring a school 
board to grant a hearing on professional in- 
competency if it should be found necessary 
to do so in order to save the Bill and thus se- 
cure recognition of the principle of continuing 
contracts for satisfactory teachers. At the 
request of Senator Stites an amendment to 
S. B. 292 comprising the changes agreed to 
was prepared for the further consideration 
of the Senate Committee on Education. 

For complete text of the Tenure Bill see the 
February number of the JOURNAL, pp. 351 
and 352. For a summary of its provisions see 
the March JOURNAL, p. 414. 

While there is formidable opposition to any 
form of Teacher Tenure from certain quarters 
for well-known but untenable reasons, the 
friends of tenure know that the principle is 
just and that in due time competent teachers 
in 2nd, 3rd and 4th class districts will share 
the protection now enjoyed by teachers in our 
cities of the first class. 





THE P. I. A. A. has done a constructive 
work in organizing the State for athletic con- 
tests. Preliminaries have already been held 
in the eight different districts into which the 
State has been divided. May 16 has been 
designated as the date for each district to 
choose its representatives for the State-wide 
field meet to be held on May 23rd. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The 63rd annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held this summer 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The program will open with a general ses- 
sion on Sunday evening, June 28 and will con- 
tinue through Friday, July 3. The first regu- 
lar business session of the Representative As- 
sembly will occur on Tuesday, June 30. The 
officers will this year be nominated and elected 
under the amendment to the constitution 
adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
Washington on July 3, 1924. Under this 
amendment, nominations will be made from 
the floor on roll call at the first business ses- 
sion of the Representative Assembly, and the 
election will be by ballot on the fourth day of 
the annual meeting, Thursday, July 2, 1925. 

President Newlon is hard at work on the 
program for the meeting and promises some 
pleasant surprises. A general theme will be 
“The interpretation of the schools to the 
public.” 

Headquarters of the National Education As- 
sociation, including exhibits and registration 
and the secretary’s office, will be located in the 
Shortridge High School. Pennsylvania Head- 
quarters will be maintained throughout the 
convention at the Claypool Hotel. 





EDINBURGH WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 

The second World Conference on Education 
will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20- 
28. It is probable that from five hundred to 
a thousand educators and friends of education 
from the United States will attend. The at- 
tendance from the British Isles will be large. 
The teachers of Scotland have raised $25,000 
to finance the local expenses. 

George C. Pringle, secretary of the Scottish 
Institute, announces that in addition to dele- 
gations of teachers from practically every civi- 
lized country, such writers and political figures 
as H. G. Wells, J. M. Barrie, Lady Astor and 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin will attend. 
King George has promised official recognition. 
All teachers are entitled to attend the meet- 
ings of the Conference and to participate in 
discussion; however, only official delegates are 
permitted to vote in matters concerning the 
business of the World Federation. 

Tours have been arranged through the High- 
lands of Scotland, through England and Ire- 
land and on the continent. Full information 
concerning rates can be obtained from any of 
the main steamship companies, from the 
American Express Company, from A. O. 
Thomas, President of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, State House, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





PLANS are being perfected for field days, 
physical education demonstrations, track- 
meets and May Festivals in Pennsylvania in 
increasing number. Last year 65% of the 
counties held such events. 75% of the school 
districts of the State will hold such events this 
year. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Calvin Coolidge, whose inauguration to 
office took place March 4, is the thirtieth 
President of the United States. On the sud- 
den death of President Harding in San Fran- 
cisco August 2, 1923, Calvin Coolidge, the 
Vice-President, became chief executive of the 
United States. 

The manner in which he conducted the na- 
tion’s affairs during Harding’s unexpired 
term won the confidence of the Republican 
party and at the national Republican conven- 
tion in July, 1924 the late Marion Leroy 
Burton nominated him as Republican candidate 
for President in 1924. On November 4, he 
was elected President by a big majority. Thus 
far his administration has been characterized 
by a conservative and economical policy. 

President Coolidge was born at Plymouth, 
Vermont on July 4, 1872. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College and studied law with 
Hammond and Field, Northampton, Mass. In 
1897 he began to practice law in Northampton. 
He was at once identified with political life, 
holding many local offices and acting as mayor 
of Northampton in 1910-11. 

He served as a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate from 1912 to 1915; as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts from 1916 to 1918; 
and as Governor of Massachusetts for two 
terms 1919-20. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION* 


The meaning of the word, inauguration, 
is reason for the thrill of the event—the act 
of making a prophecy for the next four years. 
It is the time when a new President states 
the ideals and policies with which he expects 
to guide the ship of state and its precious 
cargo into a port of safety, four years hence. 
If bright sun and clear sky of the first day 
augured well for the voyage, then indeed is 
our beloved nation wise in its choice of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and happy in clearing 
the “port of the present” with all its precious 
cargo of past history for the port of the future 
and its opportunities. Then shall it be a fine 
voyage to discover that “if we expect others 
to rely on our fairness and justice, we must 
show that we rely on fairness and justice,” 
and not force, to protect our nation and settle 
its disputes. 

From the time that President Coolidge ap- 
peared on the east front of the historic Capitol 
till his last word, the vast throng listened 
breathlessly. To address such a “vast 
sea of up-turned faces” is in itself a 
thrill. No wonder the President paused a 
moment after taking his oath before he said, 
“Fellow Countrymen,” for he realized that 
beyond the limit of the visible crowd was the 
invisible audience stretching to the uttermost 
bounds of the nation—a throng of 30,000,000 
souls united as never before, and listening at 
one time with one accord to their President. 


* President Gray was appointed by Governor Pinchot a 
member of the official Pennsylvania party at the inaugura- 
tion as the representative of the P. S. E. A. 
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Surely “United” States takes on a new signifi- 
cance. The President rightly said that hu- 
manity is the most continuous thing, and that 
nothing can separate our past and our future. 

The listening world heard a new version of 
the message of peace on earth when our 
President said “Our program is never to op- 
press, but always to assist,” and “There is 
no salvation in narrow and bigoted partisan- 
ship,” and again, “In a republic, the first rule 
for the guidance of the citizen is obedience to 
law—that, as nothing else, makes for peace.” 
The challenge of the nation to its ideals and 
vision was unmistakable. Surely: our Presi- 
dent is an exponent of the eternal truth that 
where there is no vision the people perish— 
so vigorously and emphatically did he remind 
the nation of its fundamental and essential 
foundations in right thinking for ourselves 
and others; right action for ourselves and 
others. 

“Toleration,” he reminded us, “is the funda- 
mental precept of liberty” and yet obedience 
to law, for the guidance of the citizen, he made 
the first rule. Obedience under the law, with 
toleration, is another eternal truth that our 
President stressed. 

Personal reactions were multitudinous. The 
Governor’s party was distributed to the New 
Willard, the Raleigh and The Shoreham, and 
here the eight women of the party of 84 con- 
gregated with the finest of camaraderie, led 
by Mrs. Altemus and Mrs. Lorimer of Phila- 
delphia. Although many of us were strangers, 
yet the occasion became the introduction, and 
when the auto called for us on Inauguration 
morning, we were all old friends. During the 
ceremony, the group scattered each to his 
coign of vantage to hear best and see the most. 
Right fortunate were the occupants of Car 12 
to be seated on the Senate side of the Capitol. 


When the President came, the crowd rose 
as one person. It was no sooner seated than 
Chief Justice Taft administered the oath of 
office. It was a solemn moment. After the 
address, the President and his party returned 
to the White House for lunch, and the Penn- 
sylvanians returned to their autos preparatory 
to joining the parade. During the wait our 
Governor, very stately in his wide black hat, 
came and greeted each one of us. The pro- 
cession up Pennsylvania Avenue was through 
the densest throng, subdued, dignified, reflect- 
ing the President’s wish to have as unostenta- 
tious an inaugural as possible, thus making a 
practical application of his statement that 
“economy is idealism in its most practical 
form.” 

The sight of the Pennsylvania Legislators 
in their stand increased our enthusiasm. Then 
we passed the reviewing stand of our Presi- 
dent and his radiant wife, and I was glad 
that a school teacher had become one of the 
most popular first ladies of the land, and one 
of the most gracious hostesses the White House 
has ever known. Surely, as President Coolidge 
said, “The essence of a republic is a represen- 
tative government,” and its greatest challenge 
the development of citizens capable of accept- 
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ing the greatest responsibilities of self-gov- 
ernment. 

The Governor’s party continued its ride to 
luncheon at 1615 Rhode Island Avenue. Here 
we saw for the first time our whole party— 
General Beary and six other generals, as well 
as colonels, majors, bishops and honorables 
galore! The feast of good things and the 
flow of soul was a fitting climax for the Inau- 
guration, and one left Washington prouder 
than ever of Americanism and Democracy 
—a firmer believer in the faith that our 
Democracy will one day express itself more 
perfectly because of the present era’s contri- 
bution to its idealism.—Jessie Gray. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania will meet in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh on April 25. Following the 
sectional programs, Jessie Gray, president of 
the P. S. E. A., will give the opening address 
at the general meeting at 11 A. M. She will 
be followed by Paul R. Heyl, physicist, and 
Henry Noble Sherwood, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Indiana. 


THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
Summer School in Social Science 

The Lehigh University Summer Session 
seems to have several novel and distinctive 
features. The work in Methods of Teaching 
Social Studies is carefully framed to train 
teachers for high-school work in this field in 
accordance with the “problem-centered” 
method favored by Dr. Barnard, and the many 
who follow his lead in this matter. The several 
divisions of civics, of history, and of Problems 
of Democracy, each receive definite treatment. 

The Demonstration School of this Summer 
School will chiefly be devoted to the Social 
Studies. It will be under the general super- 
vision of Professor Drown, and of Mr. A. O. 
Roorbach, who is teaching these subjects now 
in the Harrisburg Technical High School. He 
has for some years worked out these methods 
in co-operation with Dr. Barnard. 

Dr. Barnard himself, in addition to outlining 
the general plan of the Summer work in these 
fields, will be on hand for three weeks. 

There will be several valuable courses in His- 
tory and Social Science, as the University has 
retained seven of its professional staff to teach 
the content studies. A cycle of courses has 
been planned for three years, so that a teacher 
may thoroughly equip herself in the Lehigh 
Summer Session for the teaching of Social 
Science in high schools. The Faculty includes 
men who have attained distinction in author- 
ship in these fields. 

The University possesses a beautiful Campus 
and offers all told 105 courses in 19 buildings. 
Its library is the second in the State among 
Colleges and Universities, and its scientific 
equipment unsurpassed in the State. By ad- 
hering to a policy of small classes and indi- 
vidual attention the University assures the 
best results. A generous provision is made for 
recreation, excursions, etc. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
American Child Health Association Fellowships 
_ The Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association offers the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
$1,000 for a European Traveling Fellowship. 
For particulars address the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Seton Hill College Scholarships 


The Management of Seton Hill College an- 
nounces the sixth annual examination for 
Free Scholarships to take place at Seton Hill, 
Greensburg, on Thursday and Friday, June 
25 and 26, 1925. The Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
S. Ott scholarships, valued at $1,200.00 and 
$800.00 respectively, are open for competition 
to girl graduates of approved four-year paro- 
chial and public high schools. A candidate 
must present sixteen units of high school work 
as outlined on page nineteen of the current 
college bulletin, together with a statement 
from her school principal, testifying to her 
character, ability and scholarly interests. She 
is required to take examinations in four units 
of English, two and one-half units of*mathe- 
matics and four units of Latin, or three units 
of Latin and two units of another foreign 
language. The scholarships hold good during 
four college years on condition of good conduct 
and satisfactory progress. All credentials 
should be in the hands of the dean not later 
than June 15. Partial scholarships valued at 
$400 each are allowed the first two uncondi- 
tioned students registering from a town not 
already represented in the college. 


Prizes for Lesson on Collier’s Moral Code 

Collier’s, The National Weekly, offers ten 
life memberships in the National Education As- 
sociation, valued at $100 each, to the ten 
teachers who submit the best essays describing 
methods of using in the classroom the Moral 
Code which was compiled by Collier’s and 
published in the January 17 number of that 
magazine. No manuscript should exceed 500 
words. The contest closes April 15. Send 
manuscripts to Collier’s, The National Weekly, 
New York City. 


$500 Awards for Lesson Studies by Science 
Teachers 

Two awards of $500 each will be given in 
June, 1926 to teachers in any one of the sub- 
jects history, civics, biologic sciences, psy- 
chology, home economics, who present satis- 
factory studies on “Racial Well-being; the 
Educational Ideal” by groups of at least 
ten pupils. The study must not exceed 7,000 
words; must bear pen name, with sealed en- 
velope having it and containing address of 
sender. Four copies must reach clerk of Com- 
mittee before April 15, 1926—Ida P. Green- 
man, 1022 Hospital Trust Building, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


“The North American” Spelling Bee 
The Philadelphia North American is con- 
ducting a State-wide spelling contest which is 
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open to all public and private school pupils 
of grade school rank. Similar contests for. 
high school pupils and adults are being ar- 
ranged. The prize for the State champion 
will be a five-day trip to Washington, D. C. 
and participation in the national championship 
finals. The national prizes are: first prize, 
$500 and a gold medal; second prize, $250; 
third prize, $150 and fourth prize, $100. 
County finals should be held before May 10. 
Teachers desiring information as to procedure 
should address—Spelling Bee Editor, The 
North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHILIPSBURG HIGH SCHOOL ADOPTS 
A CODE 

C. V. Erdley, supervising principal at Phil- 
ipsburg, has sent the JOURNAL a copy of the 
Code of Ethics adopted by the Philipsburg 
High School. Mr. Erdley says, “The entire 
student body is being automatically governed 
by this Code, which is the work of the sev- 
eral class officers, and has been adopted by the 
classes, respectively. It is a new project in 
student government for us and we are pleased 
at the manner in which it has been generally 
accepted by our students. 

“I am personally hoping that: the time is 
not far distant when high school students will 
be able to formulate thoughtfully and care- 
fully still further measures of school govern- 
ment that will britig to them excellent training 
and the development of respectable young 
manhood and womanhood.” 


Code of Ethics 

WHEREAS, we think that the school and stu- 
dents should have a code of ethics by which to 
govern their actions at all times as students 
of Philipsburg High School, we have drawn 
up the following code, which with the co- 
operation of all concerned, we hope will be 
beneficial to our school. 

I. Be courteous and practise the “Golden 
Rule.” 

II. Be proud of your school, and support all 
school activities. Do not look upon school 
activities as being compulsory. 

III. Do not abuse privileges or shirk re- 
sponsibilities. 

IV. Be attentive, obedient and respectful. 
Chapel shall be regarded as the time when 
reverence shall be shown by every student. 

V. The impropriety of chewing gum and 
eating candy in public being recognized, all 
students shall refrain from the same during 
— hours. 

. Be truthful and practise honesty. 

VIII. Be clean in thought, word aan deed. 
Put into practice all rules respecting both per- 
sonal and public hygiene. 

VIII, Class meetings shall be conducted ac- 
cording to the Parliamentary Law System. 
7‘ IX. Set your goal high and strive to attain 


The above items are submitted with the 
earnest desire that they may materially assist 
in bringing about a general improvement in 
the morale of the entire student body by ap- 
pealing to the sense of honor of its members. 
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DOUBLE QUARTETTE OF THE BLOOMSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF- 
FERS A NEW TYPE OF eee > ce SERVICE TO RURAL 
L 


Back Row—Left to Right: 
Barrow, Basses. 
Bottom Row—Left to Right: 


Edith Harris, Alto. 


The mixed double quartette of the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School under the direction 
of Miss Antoinette J. Perner, Vocal Instructor, 
was organized at the beginning of the first 
semester. Its work is entirely voluntary, and 
was at first especially for the pleasure and 
musical enjoyment of the group itself. 

But such rapid progress was made that its 
services were soon offered as a part of the 
extension service of the school, gratis, to any 
rural school district in Columbia County for 
the benefit and promotion of school libraries. 
Already the quartette has given its concerts in 
six different school districts, and has helped 
each community financially and inspirationally 
in its library work; in four instances, giving 
communities their initial starts towards the 
realization of school libraries, and in two 
others, contributing toward libraries having 
small beginnings of a hundred or so volumes. 

Miss Pearl L. Mason, Librarian at the 
Normal School, accompanies the quartette on 
all its trips, and during the program gives a 
brief talk on the value of a school library and 
the great need for children’s books. She em- 
phasizes particularly the need of “the right 
book for the right child at the right time.” 
Recently Helen Hartzel, also a student at the 
Normal School, has been added to the group 
as reader. 

The quartette is constantly receiving re- 


Edison D. Harris, George Janell, Tenors; Theodore Keen, Sam 


Bronwen Rees, Soprano; Dora B. Wilson, Alto; Miss Pearl L. 
Mason, Librarian; Miss Antoinette J. Perner, 


Director; Mary Bomboy, Soprano; 


quests from rural schools for its services and 
is booked for many more appearances during 
the spring months. Its program was broad- 
casted from the Scranton Times Air Station, 
March 13, and will be put “on the air” again 
from the Hotel Sterling Studio in Wilkes- 
Barre at an early date. 


MID-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

4,000 students were graduated in February 
from twenty-six high schools in the State 
which hold mid-year commencements. Of these 
1,350 finished the commercial course and 1,450 
signified their intention of going to normal 
school or to college. 

It is interesting to note that Philadelphia, 
which was pioneer in mid-year graduating 
exercises—the first class having finished in 
1912—ffurnished almost half the total number. 

The ten districts graduating the largest 
number were: 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAUS 


The National Association of Teachers 
Agencies, recognizing as the foundation of its 
business the public confidence which can be 
secured only by strict integrity, fair dealing 
and efficient service, hereby adopts and pledges 
its members to observe the following 


Code of Ethics 


I. All advertising shall be absolutely hon- 
est, free from exaggeration or misleading 
statements. 

II. All requests of employers as to the 
method of handling vacancies .shall be re- 
spected. 

III. All information concerning candidates, 
secured from references, shall be held in strict 
confidence and shall not, under any circum- 
stances, be divulged to the candidate. 

No fee or commission shall be offered 
or paid to any employing official, including 
superintendents, principals and school boards, 
nor to any person not actually in the employ 
of an agency. 

V. No teacher shall be aided or encouraged 
to break a contract. No attempt shall be 
made to induce a teacher to leave a position 
during the school year unless an honorable 
release can be secured. 

VI. Candidates known to be unfit shall not 
be recommended. Notices of vacancies shall 
not be sent without definite knowledge that 
such vacancies exist. 

VII. It shall be the policy of this Associa- 
tion that no teacher shall be called upon to 
pay more than one commission upon a posi- 
tion unless he has deliberately or carelessly 
obligated himself to more than one agency. 
Should a case arise where a candidate, through 
no fault of his own, finds himself obligated to 
more than one agency belonging to the Asso- 
ciation, the payment of one commission shall 
release the candidate from further obligation. 
Final adjustment of the commission shall 
be made in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Association. 

VIII. This Association believes that in 
raising the placing of teachers to a profes- 
sional plane it is rendering a distinct service 
to the cause of Education. In furtherance of 
this end it pledges the hearty co-operation of 
every member with all appointment offices— 
normal school, college or state—that are at- 
tempting to aid in solving the problem of 
teacher placement in a professional manner. 


Teachers Receive Surprise Gifts 


The American College Bureau, 77 West 
Washington street, Chicago, gave a pleasant 
surprise to the teachers it placed during the 
last year by sending them remittances. It 
was a pro rata 10 per cent of commissions 
paid, and it represents the surplus after all 
expenses are met. 

The American College Bureau limits its field 
to colleges and universities and has become a 
specialist bureau in that particular personnel 
service. The Director, Ernest E. Olp, who has 


had wide experience in teacher placement work, 
speaks with enthusiasm about this plan of 
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operation on a cost basis. It takes this work 
out of the commercial class, and puts it on a 
real professional basis. The success of the 
American College Bureau is evidence of the 
real need of such an organization. 


Pennsylvania State Placement Bureau 


Another Bureau which should be better 
known to Pennsylvania teachers is the Teach- 
ers Placement Bureau in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. By registering with 
this Bureau teachers are notified of positions 
of the kind and in the section of the State 
which they desire. The services are free. 
Henry Klonower of the Department of Public 
Instruction is in charge of the Bureau. 





SERVICE BUREAU OF STATE TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the newly in- 
corporated Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations was held at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 23, 1925 in 
connection with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The Service Bureau 
was established something over’ eighteen 
months ago in accordance with action taken 
at the meeting of the Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations in Oakland, California, 
in July, 1923. 

The office was established to serve as a 
clearing house for Association affairs, particu- 
larly with reference to advertising. It is now 
representing the thirty-six State Teachers 
Association publications in the national ad- 
vertising field. Through its office an adver- 
tiser may reach a circulation of over 470,000 
school people with one order, one copy, one 
billing and one check. It ought to be a mat- 
ter of some pride to Pennsylvania teachers 
to know that the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is included in this service. 

The report of the Manager at the Cincin- 
nati meeting showed that since the organiza- 
tion of the office advertising amounting to 
almost $20,000 had been distributed through 
the office to State Teachers Association publi- 
cations. A distinct recognition has come to 
it recently by its acceptance for listing by the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, a national 
authority on advertising. Largely through 
the publicity work of the Service Bureau, 
national advertisers are gradually coming to 
see the importance of the school field in the 
development of business. 

The office is maintained by monthly fees 
paid by the member associations and commis- 
sions paid on advertising by those associations 
that are not contributing members. 

The officers elected for the coming year are 
Secretary, Chas. F. Pye of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation, President; Secretary E. M. Hosman 
of the Nebraska Association, Secretary, and 
Secretaries E. G. Doudna, E. M. Carter and 
E. T. Cameron of Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Michigan Associations, respectively, Directors. 
The offices of the Service Bureau are located 
at 505 Youngerman Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SAFETY CALEN- 
DAR PUT OUT 
BY CARNE- 

GIE STEEL 
COMPANY 


The Carnegie Steel 
Company has just 
put out its annual 
Safety Calendar 
which is a part of 
its contribution to 
the broadcasting of 
safety education. 
The calendar is 
made up of twelve 
posters made by 
boys and girls be- 
tween 11 and 18 
years of age in pub- 
lic and_ parochial 
schools in those 
towns and_ cities 
where the company 
maintains steel 
plants. 


In this year’s con- 
test 7,600 posters 
were submitted from 
which the General 
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SECTIONAL CONFERENCES FOR 
SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


The second sectional conference for teachers 
and supervisors of music, held at New Castle, 
February 13, was attended by seventy super- 
visors and five superintendents. Thomas W. 
Johns was elected chairman of the group for 
the coming year. 

One hundred fifteen supervisors attended 
the Ardmore Conference February 20. The 
session was devoted to observation of music 
teaching in the grade schools of Ardmore and 
Bryn Mawr. The work was directed by the 
Supervisor of Music and her assistants. Miss 
Staley was chosen leader for 1926. 

Two hundred, including 30 superintendents 
and supervising principals, attended the fourth 
conference held at McKeesport on March 6. 
Miss Randall was elected chairman for the 
1926 meeting. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of Music, New 
York University, attended all of the confer- 
ences and directed the round-table discussions. 


did not confine itself 
to the prize winners, but rather was guided by 
the idea portrayed. 

This plan of safety teaching is unique and 
the Carnegie Steel Company is performing a 
real service to the children and the com- 
munity by such safety teaching. 





VOCATIONAL PROJECT PRIZE 


C. Valentine Kirby has designed a medal for 
the Bureau of Vocational Education to use 
annually as an award in the Vocational 
Project Contests. 

The medal has as its chief motif, the figure 
of a youth sowing seed. adapted from Millet’s 
famous painting “The Sower.” The energetic 
stride of the sower, typifies the vigor of 
youth; and the sowing suggests the bountiful 
harvest to be reaped in future years from the 
study of agriculture. 

Fifteen gold and silver medals of the design 
will be awarded to the boys and girls of Penn- 
sylvania who conduct the best junior and 
senior projects in vocational agriculture dur- 
ing the season of 1925. 
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I AM MUSIC 
Music Week, May 3-9 

Servant and master am I; servant of those 
dead and master of those living. Through 
me spirits immortal speak the message that 
makes the world weep and laugh and. won- 
der and worship. 

I tell the story of love, the story of hate, 
the story that saves and the story that damns. 
I am the incense upon which prayers float to 
heaven. I am the smoke which palls over 
the field of battle where men lie dying with 
me on their lips. 

I am close to the marriage altar, and when 
the graves open I stand near by. I call the 
wanderer home. I rescue the soul from the 
depths, I open the lips of lovers, and through 
me the dead whisper to the living. 

One I serve as I serve all; and the king I 
make my slave as easily as I subject his slave. 
I speak through the birds of the air, the 
insects of the field, the crash of waters on 
rock-ribbed shores, the sighing of wind in the 
trees, and I am even heard by the soul that 
knows me in the clatter of wheels on city 
streets. 

I know no brother, yet all men are my 
brothers; I am the father of the best that is 
in them, and they are fathers of the best that 
is in me; I am of them and they are of me. 
For I am the instrument of God.—Anonymous. 





Elaborate plans are being made for the sec- 
ond annual observance of National Music 
Week which will be celebrated May 3-9. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been made honorary chair- 
man of the national committee having charge 
of the celebration. 

Pennsylvania has for several years observed 
a State-wide Music Week and her celebration 
this year will be in keeping with former at- 
tempts. The comprehensive plans now under 
way in the various cities of the Common- 
wealth include community song-fests, music 
memory contests, concerts by instrumental and 
vocal organizations, artist recitals, musicales 
and programs intended to bring out local 
talent. 

Schools, as usual, both public and private, 
will play a large part in the celebration. 
Churches, too, will give music a prominent 
place in the services of the week. Several 
communities, which have formed band and 
orchestra organizations, intend to have these 
appear for the first time during the Music 
Week observance. 

Philadelphia will give its annual Music 
Festival May 1 and 2 just preceding the 
opening of the Music Week. This affair will 
be a replica of last year’s event. Included 
also in Pennsylvania’s plans are lecture pro- 
grams which will feature what Pennsylvania 
has done for American music—its long list of 
musical initiatives; its famous musical organi- 
zations. 

Communities desiring advice in methods of 
organization may procure helpful information 
by writing C. M. Tremaine, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR ARBOR DAY OB- 
SERVANCE 


I.. D. App, superintendent of Dauphin 
County Schools, and his assistants, W. R. - 
Zimmerman and H. B. Garver, have sent the 
following notice to all Dauphin County 
teachers: 

The matter of beautifying your school 
ground is most important. This detail has 
been too long neglected. Frequently the 
public school is the most neglected bit of 
real estate in the community. Beauty has its 
place and its value in helping to mold good 
citizens. The public school which represents 
public ownership and a training field for citi- 
zenship should be a place second to none in 
beauty and appeal. We wish to have all our 
girls and boys working under the best school 
environments possible. Several of our teach- 
ers have taken a big forward step in meeting 
these higher standards by planting trees and 
shrubbery. We hope*to see a much greater 
number imitating these examples. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forest and Waters, 
Harrisburg, has available for distribution 
many varieties of evergreen and hardwood 
trees, either for ornamental purposes or wood 
production. Of course our purpose in tree 
planting would be for ornamental purposes 
only. Many of our teachers with schools lo- 
cated along state highways have secured their 
supply of trees from this department. Teach- 
ers in the same district should combine their 
orders. 

In addition to this we expect to have flowers 
blooming on every school ground next fall 
when the schools are opened. In order to 
accomplish this it will be necessary to do 
your planning and planting or sowing of seed 
this spring. Flowers which bloom in the fall 
of the year should comprise a part of the 
flower planting program. Some spring bloom- 
ing varieties should also be planted. 





ARBOR DAY AND BIRD DAY 
To Superintendents of Schools: 


Your attention is directed to a change in 
the dates for the spring Arbor Day and Bird 
Day observances which were originally fixed 
for April 3 and April 24. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club has made plans 
to observe Bird Day on April 10. In order 
that both celebrations may be held on the same 
day, Governor Pinchot has designated April 
10, instead of April 3, as the first Arbor Day 
and Bird Day. 

The spring Arbor Day and Bird Day ob- 
servances are, therefore, definitely fixed for 
April 10 and April 24. Suggestions for pro- 
grams will be found on page 424 of the March, 
1925 issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


_ JouRNAL. Additional information may be had 
by consulting pages 423-425 of the March 
1924 issue of the JoURNAL. Trees for plant- 
ing purposes will be furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters up to the limit 
of its supply. 

JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 
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THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


Replies to a questionnaire sent out by a 
committee of the Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association 
have been summarized by the committee, as 
follows: 

(1) The number of cities operating a single 
salary schedule probably does not exceed eighty 
and the great majority of these are small. 

(2) There is an indication of awakening in- 
terest in this subject on the part of the super- 
intendents in large systems. The establishment 
of the new schedule in the great city of Min- 
neapolis is encouraging. 

(3) Many arguments are advanced in favor 
of the plan and practically but one, its cost, 
against it. 

(4) The effects of the schedule upon the 
morale and efficiency of the teaching body are 
uniformly reported good. 

(5) The argument that high school teachers 
would not favor the establishment of a demo- 
cratic schedule is disproved. 

(6) Classroom teachers of all groups were 
active in formulating schedules and securing 
their adoption in the majority of cities oper- 
ating this plan. 

(7) Ignorance and indifference in regard to 
this important questioning exist to an amazing 
extent among organized groups of classroom 
teachers, particularly in eastern localities. 

The reasons given for approval of the plan 
by those who were operating it or who advo- 
cated its installation in their systems are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) It is easy to operate and permits better 
business methods. 

(2) It eliminates class consciousness among 
teachers and defeats unionism. 

(3) It contributes strongly to a feeling of 
unity and satisfaction in the corps. 

(4) By financial recognition of additional 
experience and training it promotes tenure. 

(5) It attracts superior ability and training 
to the elementary schools, where they are so 
greatly needed, and gives elementary teachers 


a higher appreciation of their services in the . 


schools. 

(6) It emphasizes high standards of profes- 
sional attainment and encourages professional 
study and growth, thus producing more efficient 
teaching in every grade. 

(7) It permits the transfer of teachers with- 
out financial loss from positions for which they 
are not adapted to positions where they can 
render efficient service. 

(8) The work of the elementary teacher is 
as valuable to a community as the work of the 
high school teacher and should receive the 
same reward where qualifications are the same. 


(9) Preparation, experience and professional 
growth present the “only reasonable basis for 
salary differences.” 

(10) “Justice” or “fairness to the teacher” is 
named by thirty-six superintendents as the 
basic reason for the single salary schedule. 





When all is holiday there are no holidays.— 
Charles Lamb. 
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WORKS OF ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Huger Elliott, Principal of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, in an- 
swer to the question, “What would be the 
greatest service in the cause of art that could 
be rendered by a great national organization?” 
said: “See that every school in the United 
States, from the metropolitan high school to 
the smallest school house in the backwoods, 
has upon its walls at least one plaster cast of 
a superb piece of sculpture and one fine color 
print of a masterpiece of painting.” 

The American Federation of Arts, 1741 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C., wants to 
make possible wise selection and moderate price 
in this choice of school art work. The follow- 
ing casts and color prints are recommended by 
its Committee on Art in the Schools: 


CASTS 
TITLE SIZE PRICE 
‘Nike fastening her sandal—Nike 
“Balustrade,” Athens...... 38”x21%4” $12.00 
Panels: Horsemen: frieze of 
the Parthenon (xxxviii)....  42’x48” 20.00 
i) POs 42”°x56” 20.00 
(xxxvii).... 42’°x48” 20.00 
Panels: Della Robbia: cantoria, 
Florence 
Boys playing on drums...... 42”x38” 20.00 
Boys playing on trumpets.... 42x38” 20.00 
Boys singing from scroll.... 42x26” 18.00 
Boys singing from book..... 42x26” 18.00 
Children playing on cymbals... 42x38” 20.00 
Panels: Donatello: cantoria, : 
Florence 
Cherubs dancing and playing 
upon instruments, six panels 38’’x48” 25.00 each 
Panel: Donatello, pulpit, Prato 31x37” 15.00 
COLOR PRINTS 
ARTIST TITLE SIZE PRICE 
Cy ee Chateau Langeais...... 23%4"x16" $5.00 
Gaerin: . 652% Chateau Amboise ...... 4” x16” 5.00 
Guerin ...60+: Church of San Sebastian 24” x16” 5.00 
Duveneck ....The Whistling Boy.... 20” x16” 6.00 
i In the Garden........ 28” x12” 10.00 
fi er The Golden Glow...... 21° =35"° - 10:06 
i eee CAIUBE sh i hee cunewieae 28” x18” 12.00 
pe ere The Home of the Heron 19” x28%4” 12.00 
yo eee Before the Sunrise, June 18%4"x2714” 12.00 
Riviere ....... Notre ‘TAMe i 66 i0 cae cs 201%4""x32” 7.50 
Fra Angelico..Annunciation ......... 17%"x23” 10.00 
Botticelli ,.... Virgin and Child...... *16”% x10%” 7.50 
Raphael ..... ;Madonna Granducca... 22” x14” 7.50 
OME acneees yy eee ay” xi? § 61666 
Da Vinci ..... La Belle Feronnier.... 22” x15” 10.00 
De Predis ....Beatrice d’Este........ ae. =e 7.50 
De Hanél: «.. E60 nc ic rsttete aa" xiv” ~~ 10.66 
Vermeer ..... Little Street in Delft... 21% x17” 10.00 
Vermeer ..... Music Lesson ........ 20” x17” 10.00 
Vermeer ..... SEO BRUIT ccccckeces< 25” x18%” 18.00 
Rembrandt ...Holy Family ......... 19%4”x15” 10.00 
“a Laughing Cavalier .... 21” x16%” 18.00 
Raeburn ...... Boy with Rabbit....... 24” x18” 10.00 
Pieaeeryit . < . . VON. oceans ceceses tes 21%4"x16%" 15.00 
Reynolds ..... Age of Innocence...... 24” x18” 10.00 
Van Dyck ...William II of Nassau.. 20” x16%4” 18.00 
Velasquez..... Infanta Margaretta 
ey. ee ree 23%4"x18” 18.00 
Kastner> o...00 She Fogites +. oie. i. 22” x28%"” 12.00 


25 per cent discount will be allowed on color plates 
when they are purchased for schools, 

If simply framed five dollars should be added to the 
above cost. 


If original etchings, wood block prints, water 
colors or oils are desired. the committee will 
on request lend assistance in the matter of 
choice and selection, 





A boy is better unborn than untaught.— 
Gascoigne. 
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THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Simon Guggenheim, former United States 
Senator from Colorado, and his wife have an- 
nounced a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 for 
the endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation Fellowships as a memo- 
rial to their son who died on April 26, 1922. 
The purpose of the memorial is to improve 
the quality of education and the practice of 
the arts and professions in the United States 
by study abroad, to foster research and to pro- 
vide for the cause of better international 
understanding. 

Appointees must be old enough to have 
shown marked ability in their particular sub- 
jects. Ordinarily the ages will vary from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years. The fellow- 
ships are intended for students somewhat older 
than those to whom the Rhodes scholarships 
are open including young professors on sab- 
batical leave, holders of fellowships from in- 
dividual colleges and those who have won dis- 
tinction in graduate study. They are open to 
both men and women and will amount to ap- 
proximately $2,500 a year. 

The first national awards will be made for 
the academic year 1926-27. 

There is no restriction of the subject to be 
studied or the place where study is to be 
pursued. The fellowships are open not only 
to candidates engaged in research work along 
academic or artistic lines but also to those 
interested in the workings of foreign systems 
of government, in the study of social or busi- 
ness conditions or in productive scholarship 
in the fields of the various learned professions, 
art and music being especially mentioned as 
among the subjects contemplated. 

The principal obligation imposed on the hold- 
ers of fellowships is that they shall produce 
contributions to knowledge in their special sub- 
jects and, secondly, that they shall make the 
results of their studies publicly available. 
Where necessary and.deemed wise the Founda- 
tion will give financial assistance towards pub- 
lication. 





THE HARVARD ADVERTISING 
AWARDS 


Edward W. Bok, not content with awarding 
prizes for peace plans, has given recognition 
to good advertising by means of prizes to be 
administered by the Harvard Business School 
and to be known as the Harvard Advertising 
Awards. The awards for 1924 are as follows: 

(1) The gold medal given for “distinguished 
contemporary services to advertising” was won 
by the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for 
fighting the misuse of advertising and drawing 
the attention of advertisers and public to the 
fact that advertising is more effective when 
truthful and credible. 

(2) The J. Walter Thompson Company re- 
ceived a $1,500 cash prize for its excellent 
national campaign advertising “Lux,” a pro- 
duct of the Lever Brothers Company of Cam- 
bridge. 
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(3) Barton, Durstine and Osborne, . Inc., 
received a $1,500 cash prize for the best adver- 
tising campaign of an _ institutional type. 
The advertising for the General Motors Com- 
pany won them this award. 

(4) Barton, Durstine and Osborne, Inc., also 
won $1,500 for a local advertising campaign. 
Advertising for the R. H. Macy Company won 
this award. 

(5) Three $1,000 awards for distinguished 
individual advertisements were awarded. 

(a) To the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for an advertisement entitled “100 
Years to a Day.” 

(b) To T. L. Hayward Bartlett of the East- 
man Kodak Company for an advertisement 
titled, “Keep a Kodak Story of the Children” 
and 

(c) To Emma Perham Proetz of The Gard- 
ner Advertising Company for an advertise- 
ment of Pet Milk titled, “Take Baby and Go.” 


(6) Two prizes of $1,500 each were won by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company and Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne, Inc., for scientific re- 
search in advertising. 

High ethical standards in advertising affect 
directly the quality and standard of the pro- 
duct advertised. And so the public is the 
gainer by Mr. Bok’s awards. 


BOOKS TO GROW ON 


There is a growing conviction among educa- 
tional workers that the teacher should read at 
least one book each month. Only thus can he 
keep close to the ideals and practices of the 
society for which he is training children. New 
York State Education over a year ago asked 
teachers to nominate books they had found es- 
pecially helpful. 342 books were nominated. The 
twenty-four which ranked highest, arranged in 
the order of the number of votes, follow: 
Stark—Every teacher’s problems. 
James—Talks to teachers. 

McMurry—How to study and teaching how 
to study. 
Palmer—The ideal teacher. 





- Patri—A schoolmaster of the great city. 


Smith—All the children of all the people. 
Strayer and Englehardt—The classroom 

teacher. 
Dewey—Child and curriculum. 
McCall—How to measure in education. 
Van Denburg—Junior high school idea. 
Bagley—Classroom management. 
Corson—Our public schools. 
Dewey—How we think. 
Kirkpatrick—Fundamentals of child study. 
Stone—Silent and oral reading. 
Pittman—Successful teaching in rural schools. 
Parker—Methods of teaching in high schools. 
Bolenius—Teaching of literature in grammar 

grades and high schools. 
Klapper—Teaching of English. 
McMurry—Special method in geography. 
Klapper—the teaching of arithmetic. 
Stone—The teaching of arithmetic. 
Bryant—How to tell stories to children. 
Kilpatrick—Project method. 

How many of these have you read? 
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Canning” 
Demonstration. 
Pupils % Townville 


Vocational School 
Crawler €o. 

















TOWNVILLE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The home economics department of the 
Townville Vocational School, Crawford County 
was represented at the Farm Products Show 
in Harrisburg in January by a canning team 
having as its members Bernita Clark and Irma 
Shaffer. 

These girls demonstrated the canning of 
fruits and vegetables using the hot water bath 
for fruits and the steam pressure cooker for 
vegetables, two pints each of apples and of 
carrots being canned each time. Four demon- 
strations were given during three days of the 
~— and much interest was shown in the 
work. 





SPARE THE FLOWERS 


A. S. Alexander has written in the Wiscon- 
sin Country Magazine this timely plea. 

“Withhold the devastating torch that fires 
the forest bowers, and sears with blighting, 
black’ning scorch, the tender, op’ning flowers. 
Guard well the fragrant blossoms rare, of 
evry rainbow hue, the ferny fronds and 
grasses fair, that bend with morning’s dew. 
Disturb not spring-time’s songsters sweet or 
wood-bird’s cosy nest; the wee wren’s sylvan, 
safe retreat let nothing cruel molest. Pre- 
serve God’s glorious gardens green, unharmed 
by vandal hand; mar not a peaceful rural 
scene, in all the sunny land. 

“QO ye who gayly wend your way, through 
forest, field and glen; who spend the blithe- 
some summer’s day, far from the haunts of 
men, heart-cherish and in love protect, kind 
Nature’s varied charms, save them from 
thoughtless man’s neglect and everything that 
harms. Lest when ye come this way again, to 
view these places fair, ye find green groves 
and bush and fen, all birdless, bleak and bare.” 





The country is not suffering from too little 
talk.—Charles Gates Dawes. 
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TEN SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
ATTSMDENG Gan SCHOOL 
N 1925 


1. Consider attending a summer school which 
offers a complete change of scene and climate. 
The rural teacher will perhaps enjoy the at- 
tractions which a large city offers; the city 
teacher may prefer the summer course given 
on the coast or in the mountains. 

2. Secure summer session catalogues from 
a number of institutions as soon as they are 
issued. 

3. Study summer session catalogues to find 
which university or college offers courses in 
which you are most interested; what outstand- 
ing leaders are conducting courses in your 
field, and what prerequisites are required for 
these courses. 

4, If the membership in a particular class 
in which you expect to enroll is limited to a 
small number, mail your application for en- 
rollment in this class as early as possible be- 
fore registration. 

5. Write early for information concerning 
living quarters. Don’t waste the first week 
of summer school hunting for a place to live. 

6. Select one or two courses that will be 
of greatest help to you in your particular 
work next year. Consider taking at least one 
course that is purely avocational. Register for 
a play course, learn to swim, or renew your 
pleasure in tennis, etc. 

7. Register for a reasonable amount of 
work. Change of work is a vacation, but over- 
work is not. 

8. Make contacts with people whom you 
will enjoy knowing. Receptions, outings, and 
parties are planned especially for summer- 
school students. Show your appreciation by 
attending and having a good time. 

9. If you are working toward a college degree 
ascertain whether the courses you are going 
to take meet the requirements which you think 
they do. 

10. Work hard but have a good time; store 
up life enthusiasms.—Journal of the N. E. A. 


A RIDDLE 
Do you know that I am very strong? 
I keep your kites high very long; 
I bite your little nose, 
And your tiny toes. 
I shake the trees till they bow their heads, 
And I rock the wee birdies in their beds. 
I’m so big and I’m so strong, 
I make the great ships sail along; 
When you go out to play 
A song sounds far away. 
I’ve foes that I laugh at, and folks that I 
greet, 
I skim over the water and dance up the 
street. 
Answer—The wind. 
Written December 15, 1924 by Elliott Ro- 
miski, Sheridan, Pa. Fourth Grade, age 9 years. 
Teacher, Miss Ruth Moser, Muir, Pa. 








“Tt had rather men should ask why my 
statue is not set up than why it is.”—Cato. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 
Cc. J. HOLLISTER 
Chief Dental Dwwision, State Department of Health 


Most of you who read this know that the 
week of February 22 was designated as Dental 
Health Week throughout the State. 

Although Dental Health Week has been ob- 
served by the cities of Detroit, Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee, Pennsylvania is the first 
State to give it general recognition. Its gen- 
eral observance was even better than was 
expected. Advance reports indicate that there 
were interest and activity along dental educa- 
tional lines in nearly every section of the 
State. 

Teachers now fully appreciate the import- 
ance of mouth hygiene in relation to the men- 
tal development:‘of children. In various parts 
of the State the teachers are really interested 
in instructing children under their care in 
habits conducive to good health. It is not a 
personal opinion, but a fact borne out by 
demonstration that the duties of the teachers 
are materially lightened where the teeth of 
the children are in good condition. 

While the care of the teeth is not the pana- 
cea of all human ills, it is an important factor 
in general health. 

We believe that the dental hygienist as a 
part of the school system is one of the best 
things that has come into the curriculum. 
This is not due to the fact that she cleans the 
teeth of the children, but rather because she 
awakens in them a desire for cleanly and 
healthful conditions and a pride in their per- 
sonal appearance. 


EXAMINATIONS 


State Scholarship examination—May 1, 1925 

Pre-Professional examinations—June 3-5, 1925 

Examination of State Board of Pharmacy— 
April 2-4, 1925 

Examination of State Board of Undertakers— 
May 20, 21, 1925 

Examination of the State Dental Council and 
Examining Board—June 17-20, 1925 

Examination of State Board of Optometrical 
Examiners—June 22-24, 1925 

Examination of State Board of Examiners of 
Architects—June 23-26, 1925 


STATUS OF EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
Senate Bills Previously Reported 

11. Mr. Patton. Fixes the salary of school 
controller in school districts of the first class 
at $6,000. In committee. 

81. Mr. Weingartner. Revises assessment 
laws for purposes of taxation. In committee. 

54. Mr. Culbertson. H. B. 574. Validates 
certain proceedings and bonds. Signed by 
Governor, March 6, 1925. 

58. Mr. Culbertson. Provides for collec- 








tion of per capita tax from male residents. 
In committee. 

68. Mr. Leslie. 
committee. 

86. Mr. Griswold. Provides for graduated 


Similar to S B. 58. In 


rebate on school taxes; adds penalties for 
delays. Passed Senate; now in House com- 
mittee. 

87. Mr. Griswold. Provides for the audit 
of accounts in second class school districts by 
auditors appointed by the court. In committee. 

88. Mr. Griswold. Provides for the ap- 
pointment of tax collectors by the board of 
school directors in second class districts. In 
committee. 

89. Mr. Griswold. Provides that city treas- 
urers shall not be collectors of school taxes 
in school districts of the second class. In 
committee. 

94, Mr. Eyre. Validates obligations of 
school districts issued prior to January l, 
1924. Passed House and Senate; now in 
hands of Governor. 

108. Mr. Buckman. Provides for distribu- 
tion of copies of the history of the Twenty- 
eighth Division during the World War. Passed 
first reading March 9; recommitted March 10. 

109. Mr. Buckman. H. B. 578. Validates 
certain proceedings and elections, and bonds 
issued in pursuance thereof. Signed by Gov- 
ernor, March 5, 1925. 

133. Mr. Barr. H. B. 580. Requires the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to send 
copy of the School Code to every school direc- 
tor. Signed by Governor, March 2, 1925. 

137. Mr. Weingartner. Provides annual 
tax assessments and abolishes triennial assess- 
ments. In committee. 

200. Mr. Barr. Provides for the payment 
of a State annuity to employes who separated 
from school service prior to the establishment 
of the Retirement System. Passed Senate. 
Now H. B. 944. Passed first reading March 
11. 

226. Mr. Barr. Imposes annual voting tax 
of $10.00 for school purposes; provides for 
the collection, and exoneration of taxables 
from the payment thereof. In committee. 

247. Mr. North. Requires all persons who 
shall become entitled to vote after January 1, 
1929, to be able, except for physical dis- 
ability, to read and write the English lan- 
guage. In committee. 

292. Mr. Stites. Provides for the employ- 
ment and dismissal of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, directors of special subjects, and 
supervising principals. In committee. 

310. Mr. Betts. Similar to S. B. 109. 


Passed Senate. Now H. B. 950. In Com- 
mittee. 
811. Mr. Lanius. Provides for the pay- 


ment of the expenses of pupils in schools for 
the deaf and for the blind in the proportion 
of three-fourths by the State and one-fourth 
by o school district. Passed Senate. Now 
H. B. 951, Passed first reading, March 11. 

313. Mr. Lanius. Makes provision for as- 
sistance to blind and to deaf students in cer- 
tain schools and institutions. Passed Senate. 
Now H. B. 952. Passed first reading, March 
11. 


3138. Mr. Lanius. Authorizes Department 
of Public Instruction to determine the length 
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of time deaf and blind pupils may be educated 
in whole or in part at State expense. Passed 
Senate. Now’H. B. 953. Passed first reading, 
March 11. 

314. Mr. Lanius. Requires parents to send 
deaf, blind or crippled children to an approved 
residential school unless proper home instruc- 
tion is provided. Passed Senate. Now H. B. 
954. Passed first reading, March 11. 

355. Mr. McDade. Amends the Retirement 
Act by permitting County Superintendents to 
continue in office during the term for which 
they were elected and commissioned; and re- 
instates any such retired superintendents. 
Passed Senate; in House committee. 

363. Mr. Barr. Amends the Retirement 
Act by giving employes certain additional 
service credit. Passed first reading, March 11. 

391. Mr. Griswold. Amends the Vocational 
Education Act by changing the manner of 
disbursement of Federal and State Funds. 
Passed second reading and recommitted. 

892. Mr. Griswold. Provides for the or- 
ganization of a County School Board and 
prescribes its powers and duties. Passed Sen- 
ate; now in House committee. 

3938. Mr. Steele. Provides for high 
school classification that will include junior 
and six-year high schools. Passed Senate; 
now in House Committee. 

394. Mr. Snyder. Permits the employment 
of minors between 14 and 16 on farm and do- 
mestic service permits. Passed second read- 
ing; recommitted, March 2. 


396. Mr. Gelder. Requires employers to 
furnish on or before July first a list of all 
children between fourteen and sixteen em- 
ployed; also requires school districts to fur- 
nish to the Department of Public Instruction 
quarterly reports containing such data as may 
be requested. Passed second reading. Re- 
committed March 2. 


399. Mr. Painter. Grants full term school 
privileges to children up to fourteen years 
of age, in fourth class districts. Passed Sen- 
ate; in House committee. 


400. Mr. Painter. Authorizes the State 
Department of Public Instruction to fix fees 
for certified photographic and photostat copies 
of material and for documents furnished to 
outside agencies. Passed Senate; in House 
committee. 


401. Mr. Betts. Amends sections 623 and 
624 of the School Code by providing that 
doors shall open outward in one-story build- 
ings. Passed second reading. Recommitted, 
March 9. 


402. Mr. Betts. Fixes penalty for frau- 
dulent procedure in obtaining credentials from 
the Department of Public Instruction or any 
of the professional examining boards within 
the Department. Passed Senate; in House 
committee. 


412. Mr. Barr. Makes further provision 
for clerical assistance in the office of county 
superintendents. Passed second reading. Re- 
committed, March 9. 


413. Mr. Barr. Provides Extension Edu- 
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cation facilities for legally employed boys and 
girls and for adults. In committee. 

442. Mr. Lanius. Amends paragraph 19 
of section 1210 by including reimbursement 
for teachers of special classes. Passed Sen- 
ate; now in House. Passed first reading, 
March 11. 

452. Mr. Quigley. Increases the expense 
allowance of county superintendents from 
$500 to $750; and raises the requisite number 
of teachers for holding separate teachers’ 
institutes in third class districts from 40 to 
60. In committee. 

470. Mr. Buckman. Authorizes boards of 
school directors to make contracts for insur- 
ance with mutual fire insurance companies. 
Passed Senate; now in House committee. 

476. Mr. Quigley. Makes the minimum 
salary of County Superintendents as follows: 
$3,500 in counties of less than 150,000 popu- 
lation; $4,000 in counties of 150,000 and more 
population. Passed first reading, March 11. 


New Senate Bills 


492. Mr. Baldwin. Abandoned or neglected 
burial grounds or cemeteries from which bodies 
have been removed, may be acquired by school 
districts for school purposes. Passed Senate; 
now in House committee. 

524. Mr. Griswold. Permits second class 
school districts to employ certified public ac- 
countants in certain cases. Passed Senate; 
now House Bill 1255, in committee. 

525. Mr. Griswold. Permits use of Federal 
Funds in addition to Edmonds Funds. Passed 
Senate; now House Bill 1265, in committee. 

581. Mr. Miller. Provides for the pay- 
ment of $4.00 per day to teachers attending 
institutes held under the authority of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. In com- 
mittee. 

583. Mr. Quigley. Increases the expense 
allowance of county superintendents from 
$500 to $750. In committee. 


584. Mr. Quigley. Increases the number 
of teachers required to hold a separate teach- 
ers’ institute from 40 to 60. In committee. 


589. Mr. Daix. Exempts from school tax, 
domiciles of veterans who served in the Civil 
War. In committee. 


590. Mr. Barr. Provides for the biennial 
enumeration of illiterates and aliens. In com- 
mittee. 


591. Mr. Barr. Provides for reinstate- 
ment in Retirement Fund of persons separated 
from the school service for more than five 
years and return thereto. In committee. 


592. Mr. Barr. Exempts from taxation, 
school district bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness. In committee. 


602. Mr. Earnest. Requires all school dis- 
tricts to establish and maintain kindergartens 
upon petition of 25 parents or guardians of 
children between 4 and 6. In committee. 

656. Mr. Weingartner. Amends section 
1412 of the School Code by defining the cost 
of tuition in elementary and secondary schools. 
In committee. 
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657. Mr. Weingartner. Amends articles 
XIV and XVII of the School Code by requiring 
the submission of acknowledgment or dis- 
claimer of residence of pupils in institutions 
within thirty days. In committee. 


House Bills Previously Reported 


120. Mr. Himes. Authorizes supervisory 
officers and teachers to serve as officers of the 
school board. Passed House. Now S. B. 496. 
In committee. 


181. Mr. Horn. Consolidates laws relat- 
ing to the flag. In committee. 

210. Mr. Craig. Validates the issue of 
bonds. Passed House; now Senate Bill 365. 


Passed second reading, March 11. 

426. Mr. Weamer. Makes more specific 
the powers of tax collectors. Passed second 
reading, March 11. 

445. Mr. Derby. 
committee. 

448. Miss Bentley. Provides an appropria- 
tion to reimburse school districts for taxes 
reduced by the acquisition of lands by the 
State for the conservation of water and to 
prevent floods. In committee. 

455. Mr. Marshall. Requiring that con- 
tracts for construction and repairs exceeding 
$300 be duly advertised. Now S. B. 420; re- 
committed March 9. 

511. Mr. Duddy. Validates certain elec- 
tions and bonds. In committee. 

545. Mr. Wheeler. Requires tax collectors 
to give notice to taxables; fixes time of pay- 
ment at face; and adds penalties for delin- 
quents. In committee. 

563. Mr. Stark. Extends time for collec- 
tion of taxes for which collectors have become 
personally liable. Passed House; now in Sen- 
ate committee. 

659. Mr. Holmes. Validates certain elec- 
tions, proceedings and bonds. In committee. 

664. Miss Bentley. Requires candidates 
for County Superintendent to file certificate 
of eligibility. Passed House. Now S. B. 507. 
In committee. 

670. Miss Bentley. Requires school boards 
to provide courses in Extension Education. 
Passed first reading, March 11. 

710. Mr. Ludlow. Consolidates assessment 
laws; provides uniform system of assessment 
and method of collection. In committee. 

763. Mr. Stark. Requires school districts 
to select depositories in which a member of the 
board is neither an officer nor director. Passed 
first reading, March 11. 

766. Mr. Davis. Provides for the exami- 
nation of custodians, engineers, assistant cus- 
todians, and assistant engineers and firemen 
of school houses in first, second and third class 
districts. In committee. 

767. Mr. Davis. Provides for the care of 
school houses in first, second and third class 
districts; imposes certain duties upon schooi 
directors and upon custodians and engineers. 
In committee. 

825. Mr. Sarig. Practically the same as 
S. B. 54. In committee. 

827. Mr. Harer. Permits school boards, 


Same as S. B. 58. In 


upon application from parents and guardians, 
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to fix a time when children may be excused 
from school to receive religious instruction. 
In committee. 

869. Mr. Edmonds. Amends paragraphs 
19 and 21 of section 1210 by providing pay- 
ments for teachers added and for schools 
closed in the second year of the biennium. In 
committee. 

880. Mr. Eaches. Regulates the dismissal 
of principals and teachers; repeals the three 
year contract privilege. In committee. 

883. Mr. Brown. Provides for the certifi- 
cation of supervising principals and other ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers. Passed 
first reading, March 11. 

890. Mr. Moffatt. Harmonizes inconsisten- 
cies in attendance and transportation laws; 
applies to transportation reimbursement, the 
ability principle; increases the maximum re- 
imbursement to $4,000 in fourth class districts 
having a teacher valuation of $100,000 or less. 
In committee. 

944, Same as S. B. 200. Passed first read- 
ing, March 11. 

958. Mr. Bush. Permits school boards to 
acquire school sites, playgrounds or buildings 
in another district. Passed first reading, 
March 11. 

976. Mr. Memolo. Provides for granting 
State aid to third and fourth class school dis- 
tricts to assist in rebuilding destroyed build- 
ings, securing sites, consolidating and con- 
structing school buildings. In committee. 


New House Bills 

983. Mr. Speer. Increases the maximum 
per capita school tax to $10.00. In committee. 

1032. Mr. Ludlow. Amends section 2 of 
the Act of May 3, 1909 by excepting certain 
types of schools from the requirement to fasten 
chairs to the floors of gymnasiums used as 
auditoriums. In committee. 

1078. Mr. Edmonds. Repeals the proviso 
which authorizes and regulates the advance of 
the minimum maximum salary for high school 
teachers in first class districts. In committee. 

1114. Mr. Williams. Validates payments 
for schools closed or discontinued under Act 
of April 25, 1901. In committee. 

1130. Mr. Gelnett. Prevents penalizing 
fourth class districts for closing schools by 
allowing preferential classification on valua- 
tion per teacher. In committee. 

1134. Mr. Himes. Grants equal school 
privileges to dependent children who reside 
with relatives or friends and are supported 
gratis. In committee. 

1137. Mr. Bush. Amends section 1210 of 
the School Code by authorizing a tax levy of 
30 mills in third class districts. In committee. 

1162. Mr. LaBar. Requires Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction to give notice to 
county superintendents of the amounts due 
and paid by Commonwealth to districts under 
their supervision. In committee. 

1172. Mr. Welty. Amends section 1210 of 
the School Code by increasing reimbursement 
to third class districts from 35% to 50% of 
the minimum salary prescribed for teachers. 
In committee. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same ‘time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


MODERN BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY. By Ellsworth 
Huntington, Yale University and Sumner 
W. Cushing, State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. 8 vo. 360 pp. Illus. 101 maps and 
Ss photographs. World Book Company. 
2. 


Intended for 7th, 8th or 9th school year. 
Shows how the world’s work is done and how 
it is affected by geographical conditions. Chap- 
ter I discusses cotton as an example of in- 
dustrial and commercial geography. The four 
main parts treat the fields of primary produc- 
tion, transportation, manufacturing, consump- 
tion. The United States is treated extensively 
in the problems of every chapter, as well as in 
special chapters. The rest of the world has 
briefer treatment. Each continent receives 
special study in one of the four main divisions 
of the book. Questions, exercises and problems 
follow each chapter. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. 
By Bird T. Baldwin, University of Iowa. 
305 pp. Illus. D. Appleton and Company. 

This text gives to psychologists, physicians, 
welfare-workers, teachers and parents an in- 
sight into the physical, mental and social 
growth of a group of normal and superior 
children between the ages of two and six years. 
It includes scientific measurements, experi- 
ments and observations aimed to discover basic 
laws of development and some fundamental 
traits of young children. It furnishes tentative 
standards for measurements. 

It devotes a chapter to the daily program 
and laboratory equipment. At the end of the 
book are lists of references, stories and books, 
songs, phonograph records, supply houses and 
a guide for obtaining home information. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS. Plays and Games for 
Primary Teachers. By Gail Calmerton, 
formerly Supervisor of Primary Instruc- 
tion, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public Schools. 
192 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. 

Combines the spirit of play with the spirit 
of work, consciously aiming to develop Ameri- 
can citizenship. The projects usually origin- 
ated in the child’s initiative, the teacher merely 
guiding, not dictating. Many a project-prob- 
lem of short duration grew until the original 
problem became a class project. 


AN Army Boy OF THE SIXTIES. By Major Alson 
B. Ostrander. Vol. 8 of Pioneer Life 
Series edited by Howard E Briggs. xii plus 
242 pp. Illustrated. World Book Com- 
pany. $1.20. 
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A story of the plains in the days just fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when the Army was 
pushing our frontier westward against the 
Indian resistance. This book, largely auto- 
biographical, contains pen pictures of soldier 
life in the barracks, on the march and in the 
fighting line. A reader which records real 
history in interesting and stirring form. 


Part one. 
147 pp. The Mac- 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Book one. 
By Ernst R. Breslich. 
millan Company. 


This text for use in the early years in junior 
high school is a fusion of arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra. It aims to contribute to the 
pupil’s liberal education by preparing him to 
understand the quantitative aspects of con- 
temporary civilization. The material fills a 
real need in the life of the pupil both in re- 
spect to present school studies and in respect 
to performing activities in later life. It is 
adapted to the ability and experiences of the 
pupil. It leads the pupil to an appreciation 
of the practical value of mathematics. This 
text is to be followed by another designed for 
use in the later years of the junior high school. 


JUNIOR HIGH ScHooL MATHEMATICS. Third 
Course. Revised by William Ledley Vos- 
burgh, Frederick William Gentleman and 
Jasper C. Hassler. 294 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company. ; 

This text brings the pupil who leaves school 
in his ninth year in contact with adult activi- 
ties that lend themselves to mathematical in- 
interpretation and affords him opportunity to 
handle a variety of mathematical tools in 
the solution of problems of everyday life. In 
like manner the pupil who continues in school 
acquires keener interest in the further study 
of mathematics. The formula is used as the 
shorthand expression of a principle. Prac- 
tical use is made of tables of squares and 
square roots. “Shop” methods of construction 
are used. 


TEACHING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 
By Harry C. Barber. 136 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.20. 

The text aims to tell simply and clearly just 
what is meant by the new mathematics, what 
it is, why it is desirable and how it may be 
successfully taught. It discusses recent pro- 
posals for improvement in the content and the 
teaching of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
It should interest all teachers from grades six 
through the high school. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: The New Mathematics in 
Grades Seven and Eight; The New Algebra; 
Demonstrational Geometry; and Computation. 


JuNiIok HicgH ScHooL MATHEMATICS. With 
answers. Books One, Two and Three. By 
Walter B. Hart. 226, 254 and 346 pp. 
respectively. D. C. Heath and Company. 

Book One is designed for grade seven. It 
is practical and thorough, stressing those 
places where standard tests have revealed 
weaknesses. Subject matter is divided into 
small teaching units. A large number of prob- 
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lems and examples have been provided. Book 
Two for grade eight, middle year of junior 
high school, unifies arithmetic, algebra and 
parts of geometry by consistent use of the for- 
mula and the equation. Book Three for the 
highest grade of junior high school is a sequel 
to Books One and Two yet, because of the 
review in chapters I to V, is complete in itself. 


Firry Famous FARMERS. By Lester S. Ivins 
and A. E. Winship. 407 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Personalities are just as important in the 
development of agricultural history as in the 
development of industrial history and human 
progress in general. We are prone to think 
that farm products, like the irrepressible 
Topsy, “just grow.” The authors have dis- 
cussed in a vivid manner the accomplishments 
of fifty farmers, dividing them into six groups: 
(1) Farm inventors. (2) Creators of Better 
Plants and Animals. (3) Leaders in Rural 
Economies and Social Life. (4) Soil Ex- 
perts. (5) Administrators of Agriculture. 
(6) Secretaries of Agriculture in Cabinets of 
Presidents. Among the men discussed are: 
De Laval, inventor of the cream separator; 
McAdam, inventor of the Macadam road; Eli 
Whitney of cotton gin fame; McCormick, whose 
first slogan was a reaper “that will cut one 
hundred and_ seventy-five acres in eight 
hours”; Burbank, the plant wizard who says 
“A weed is an unloved plant”; Gifford Pinchot, 
pioneer in forest conservation; and the late 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 


EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
ProsteMs. By Harold E. Cowan and 
Harold W. Loker. 60c. 

SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES. With Gregg 
Vocabulary. By Jeannette C. Hall and 
William H. Cunningham. 

ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Roy 
Davis. Ginn and Company. : 
These pads have detachable sheets, 

printed exercises and directions. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By 
Frank Watts. 220 pp. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The teacher who carefully reads this book 
adds another dimension to his insight—his 
understanding of the point of view of the 
abnormal child. He will be better enabled to 
recognize and interpret character traits and 
symptoms of behaviour in the classroom. The 
text is divided into four parts treating (1) 
The scope of abnormal psychology, (2) The 
crowd at school, (3) Psycopathology and the 
development of personality and (4) The 
psychology of the defective mind and its in- 
fluence upon teaching methods. 


Stupies IN AMERICAN History. Illustrated. 
Book One. By Marie Crowe. 297 pp. Book 
Two. By Genevieve Melody. 330 pp. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

The authors purpose to teach American his- 
tory through personalities. Marco Polo’s travels 
introduce the pupil to the project, Wealth 
through Trade. Then follow chapters dealing 


and 
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with such projects as Searching for New 
Routes to India and China, The Lure of Gold 
and Lands, England Matches Her Skill Against 
Spanish Strength. All these stories are skill- 
fully presented, appealing to the interest of 
the pupil by vivid narrative and containing 
quotations from original sources. Each sec- 
tion contains notes directing the pupil in his 
study. Book One carries history through the 
American Revolution. Book Two extends from 
the framing of the Constitution through the 
administration of John Quincy Adams. 


From COLUMBUS TO LINCOLN. Illustrated. Se- 
lections made by Alfred E. Logie. 255 pp. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 


History is often made more vivid by the 
words of those who were eye-witnesses and 
participants in the deeds. Herein are given 
selections from those who have written of 
historic events of which they were a part— 
Columbus, Captain John Smith, Franklin, John 
Adams, Lincoln. Diaries, records, Colonial 
histories are sources for much of the content. 
An interesting and helpful supplementary his- 
tory book. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN CLASSROOM Work. 
By E. A. Hotchkiss. 258 pp. Illustrated. 
Ginn and Company. $1.48. 


The first part of the text discusses the fun- 
damental psychological principles underlying 
all learning and shows how the project in its 
best form is in accord with these principles. 
The second part gives detailed reports of pro- 
jects of various types, a sand map of Africa, 
a Japanese Matinee, The Milk Fairies, The 
Swiss Alps, A Literary Contest, a History Les- 
son, etc., which have actually been worked out 
with success in the classroom. The text con- 
cludes with a book-list for intermediate-gram- 
mar grades. This text should prove a valuable 
aid to the teacher. 


THE ART OF HELPING PEOPLE OUT OF TROUBLE. 
By Karl de Schweinitz, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Char- 
ity. 231 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The purpose of the book, says Mr. de 
Schweinitz in his introduction, is to describe a 
method of helping people out of trouble. The 
psychology of helping humanity is explained 
in such a simple and practical way that the 
book will be valuable to whoever reads it, 
be he parent, teacher, employer, neighbor, social 
worker, friend. The book is worthwhile, in- 
teresting and full of keen insight and under- 
standing of human nature. Many sentences 
are in themselves epigrams: Self knowledge 
is a triumph of intelligence over emotion. Joy 
- too exquisite, sorrow too bitter to be endured 
alone. 


STANDARD ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne and 
Walter F. Downey. 496 pp. + Ivi pp. 
American Book Company. 

This text shows a careful study of modern 
courses of study, “The Report of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements” 
and the “Requirements of the Coliege Entrance 
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To enumerate some of the outstand- 
ing features: (1) The transition from arith- 
metic to algebra is gradual. (2) The equation, 
the problem, the formula and the graph have 
been stressed. (3) The problems, as far as 
possible, involve situations of everyday life. 
(4) All topics recommended for exclusion in 
the best courses of study have been excluded. 
(5) The numerical check of algebraic solu- 
tions is conducive to self-reliance and accuracy. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP PRACTICE. By R. V. 
Harman, H. R. Tucker, J. E. Wrench. 
566 pp. Illustrated. The University Pub- 
9 ad Company, 1126 Q. Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


The social, economic and political life of the 
nation are treated herein—each as a part of 
one indivisible whole. The authors first dis- 
cuss the social organizations—the home, the 
school, the rural and urban communities. Next 
they treat the economic organization of society 
—production, money, credit, business organiza- 
tion, labor. The political organization of so- 
ciety treats of citizenship, political parties, 
election, voting and office holding. Local, state 
and national government are carefully ex- 
plained. And lastly, America’s international 
relations are set forth. Each chapter contains 
graphs, questions for study, practice exercises 
and bibliography. The appendix contains im- 
portant national documents and a glossary of 
terms. The style is clear and simple. 


Board.” 


CHEMISTRY FOR Boys AND GIRLS. By Carlotta 
C.. Greer and J. Cora Bennett. 776 pp, 


plus 68 pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.80. 


This chemistry for beginners is understand- 
able for the novice. It treats in general of 
material with which the pupil is familiar. The 
authors claim to have arranged the material 
in psychological order for the better under- 
standing of the pupil and have kept the high 
school pupil in mind throughout the text. Each 
chapter opens with questions which draw from 
the pupil’s experience and arouse interest in 
the new subject, each chapter concludes with 
review questions. The text is simple and yet 
thorough and to be recommended for high 
school use. 


THE Happy CHILDREN READERS. Books One 
and Two. By Mary E. Pennell and Alice 
M. Cusack. 94 pp. and 99 pp., respectively. 
Ginn and Company. 56c each. 


These little readers for supplementary read- 
ing are attractively illustrated and the orig- 
inal stories of child life will appeal to children. 


CHOOSING AN OccUPATION. By Samuel H. 
Ziegler and Helen Jaquette. 344 pp. Illus- 
trated. The John C. Winston Company. 


The trend of education demands that some 
time be set aside in the course of the school 
work for a general survey of occupations. This 
vocational civics text meets that demand. Each 
occupation is discussed; certain historical and 
biographical material introduced helps the 


pupil to determine the occupation he wishes to 
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pursue. The book is for use in seventh, eighth 
or ninth grade. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. By 
John C. Almack and Albert R. Lang. 340 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 

This book was written for the teacher who 

wishes to cultivate a professional attitude to- 
ward teaching. Among the many subjects dis- 
cussed are the teachers’ ethical code—the Penn- 
sylvania code is quoted in full as a splendid 
example of professional ethics. Teachers 
organizations such as the N. E. A., the state 
and local organizations are explained and the 
advantages which they secure are set forth. 
The teacher’s load, the teacher tenure and 
teacher retirement are fully explained with 
arguments pro and con. Any teacher reading 
the text will finish it with an increased re- 
spect for her work and an awakened interest 
in the problems and organization of the teach- 
ers of the country. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 
CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHooL. By Philip W. L. Cox. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Company. 

EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM. By Edward O. Sis- 
son. The Macmillan Company. 

WuHaT MEN Do. By William Marvin Jackson. 
The Macmillan Co. 

THE STorY OF HUMAN PRrRoGREsS. By Leon 
C. Marshall. The Macmillan Company. 

THE LiGHT Bearers. Stories of Old Greece. 
By Aldis Dunbar. Beckley Cardy Com- 
pany. 

BIBLE READING FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Edited by John M. Thomas and A. Howry 
Espenshade. The Macmillan Company. 

History oF AMERICA. By Carl Russell Fish. 
American Book Co. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Study of the Government of Our Coun- 
try. By Robert A. Maurer and George 
J. Jones. D. C. Heath and Company. 

CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

CAESAR’S HELVETIAN Wak. Edited by W. Welch 
and C. G. Duffield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

LANGUAGE TRAINING IN PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Catherine T. Bryce. Newson and Com- 
pany. 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH. By Jacob Greenberg. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 

AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY. By George A. Wil- 
loughby. The Manual Arts Press. 


Woop-FINISHING. By Harry R. Jeffrey. The 
Manual Arts Press. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATisTics. By L. L. 


Thurstone. The Macmillan Company. 


THE STONE ARITHMETIC. Primary-Interme- 
diate-Advanced. By John C. Stone. Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Company. 

HEROES IN FRIENDSHIP. By Basil Mathews. 
Oxford University Press. 
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Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


leading style magazine. 


It’s to be a season of ‘‘smart simplicity’’, says Vogue, the 


The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 


antilever 
Shoe 


are very plain, The 





The Cantilever gives the tail- 
ored effect in vogue and it is also 


a sensible shoe for the foot. 


styles in pumps and oxfords are 
simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 





CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 955% Hamil- 
ton Street 

Altoona—S. Bendheim 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 217 North 
Second St. 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang * 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

McDonald—M. H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 E. 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner 

Ridgway—H. & F. Larson Co. 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Ce. 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—J. N. Campbell, 28 N. Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 8. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J.G.Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, ‘“‘The Bon Ton” 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


VOCATIONS FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. American 
Library Association, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 35c. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL StTupiEs. Institute for 
Government Research, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 35c. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN Iowa. Pre- 
sented Under the Auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York City. 


SWIMMING. The American Junior Red Cross 
Swimming Program. The American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


ARBOR AND Birp Days. Illinois Circular No. 
193. Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill. 


NATURE EDUCATION IN THE CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Published by the School 
Garden Association of America, Keene, 
New Hampshire.  50c. 


THE MytTH oF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM, and 
Europe Topay. By Otto H. Kahn, Com- 
mittee of American Business Men, 15 
Park Row, New York City. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HOUSE 
PLANNING. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


List oF Source Materia for Instruction in 
Industrial Arts Education and Vocational 
Industrial Education. Bulletin No. 8, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


TREATMENT OF GRAIN SMUT. 
Vocational Education Bureau, 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SUPERVISION IN 
CouNTY DEMONSTRATIONS. Educational 
Bulletin No. 74. Department of Public 
Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


May Day FestIvaAL Book. Contains plans for 
May Day Programs. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 10c per copy. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Leafiet No. 3 
1368-208 


A List oF Books FOR A TEACHER’S PROFES- 
SIONAL LIBRARY. Teachers’ Leaflet No. 17. 
Compiled by Edith A. Wright. 5c per copy. 


List OF REFERENCES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Library Leaflet No. 25. 5c per copy. 


Sources OF USEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE 
TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS. Home Eco- 
nomics Circular 19. By Emeline S. Whit- 
comb, 5c per copy. 
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LisT OF REFERENCES ON RURAL LIFE AND CUL- 
TURE. Library Leaflet No. 26. 5c per copy. 


How THE KINDERGARTEN AIDS CHILDREN’S 
PROGRESS IN THE GRADES. Kindergarten 
Circular No. 17. By Nina C. Vander- 
walker. 5c per copy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. Bulle- 
tin, 1928. No. 55. Compiled under the 
direction of B. R. Buckingham. 25c per 


copy. 


MANUAL ARTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 11. By William E. 
Roberts. 15c per copy. 


ScHOOLS FoR ADULTS IN PRISONS, 1923. Bulle- 
tin, 1924, No. 19. By A. C. Hill. 5¢ per 


copy. 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES; COLLEGES AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1921-22. Bulletin 
1924, No. 20. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Frank M. Phillips. 20c per copy. 


TECHNIQUE OF PROCEDURE IN COLLEGIATE REG- 
ISTRATION. Bulletin, 1924, No. 22. By 
George T. Avery. 5c per copy. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
DUPLICATE SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bulletin, 1924. No. 24. By Edwin Y. 
Montanye. 5c per copy. 


A PLATOON SCHOOL IN KANSAS City, MISSOURI. 
Bulletin, 1924. No. 25. By G. W. Diemer. 
5e per copy. 


STATISTICS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND STATE 
CoLLecEes for Year Ending June 30, 1923. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 26. 5c per copy. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PURLICA- 
TIONS. Bulletin, 1924, No. 27. 10c per 
copy. 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH. Bulletin, 1924, No. 33. 
By Hazel Mackaye. 15c per copy. 
The United States Department of Labor, 
— D. C., lists the following pamph- 
ets: 


How WoMEN’s ORGANIZATIONS May HELP IN 
AMERICANIZATION WorRK. Form 0-2. 


Work 
Form 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICANIZATION 
= FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN. 
-18. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING AND HOLDING AT- 
TENDANCE OF FOREIGN-BORN ADULTS UPON 
PuBLIC SCHOOL ENGLISH AND CITIZENSHIP 
CLASSES. Form H-2. 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING. From the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


WHAT Do GROWING CHILDREN NEED? By the 
Children’s Bureau. 


THE CARE OF THE MOTHER. 
Bureau. 


By the Children’s 
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Are you interested in 
The State of ‘Pennsylvania? 


Do you know what native Pennsylvanians have accom- 
plished for the development of the Keystone State, along 
political, economic, social, and educational lines? x» ~ 
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cA supplementary history. ‘By two Pennsylvanians. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE READINGS 
HISTORY TOLD BY FOR SCHOOLS 
CONTEMPORARIES AND COLLEGES 


Edited by John M. Thomas, 

President of Pennsylvania 

State College, and A. H. 

Espenshade, Professor of 

Rhetoric, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


By Asa Earl Martin Up 
Professor American History 
in the Pennsylvania State 
College, and Hiram Herr 
Shenk, State Archivist, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


A collection of well-chosen rep- 
resentative selections. If you 
have been troubled to make the 
proper selection for morning 
reading; if you have been com- 
pelled to rely on a limited 
number of passages because they 
are familiar no matter what the 
special day or occasion may 
demand, you will want to see 
this book. 


Special price to teachers, $1.20 


A volume of carefully selected 
source material which provides 
a humanized supplementary 
text for use with any standard 
United States history or by the 
general reader. It makes pos- 
sible the coordination of the 
history of Pennsylvania with 
that of the country as a whole. 


Special price to teachers, $1.92 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. HENRIETTA CALVIN, Director of the 
Division of Home Economics of the Board of 
Public Education, Philadelphia, is a member 
of the judging committee for the contest of 
the American Child Health Association on 
Studies of School Health Programs. 


W. W. CHarterS, professor of Education 
and dean of the Graduate School at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
professor of education in the University of 
Chicago. He will take up his new duties the 
second term of the summer quarter. 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been elected to succeed Paul A. Mertz as As- 
sistant to the President at Ursinus College. 
John P. McCoy of the University of Iowa 
succeeded Mr. Mertz as Assistant Professor of 
Education at Ursinus last October. Mr. 
Sheeder is a graduate of Ursinus, and will 
complete his theological training in May at 
Dayton. 


WiLL GRANT CHAMBERS was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Anthracite Art 
Teachers Association at Dunmore on Saturday, 
February 21. 


EpwWIN C. Broome, Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia Schools, in speaking of the Boy Scouts 
during the observance of Boy Scout Week in 
February said, “Their presence in the schools 
is of the greatest assistance. They are lead- 
ers; they do their lessons well; they are always 
ready for anything; no grumbling.” 


Mrs. Lucy L. W. WILSON, principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, ad- 
dressed the Dalton League at the Yearly Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, Univer- 
sity College, London on the subject “The Dal- 
ton Plan in a Large and Overcrowded High 
School.” The address is given in full in the 
February 14 number of School and Society. 


R. L. Sackett, dean of the engineering 
school at Pennsylvania State College, reports 
“the average salary of the Penn State engineer 
out of college seven years is $4,250, or- $2,000 
a year more than the average technical worker 
out of high school for eleven years. The time 
allowance of four years is made to represent 
the length of the average college engineering 
course.” He claims that on this basis a tech- 
nical education brings a return to society of 
about $70,000 per graduate on an assumed 
productive life of 35 years. 


E. M. Rapp, superintendent of Berks county 
schools, has established the first reading circle 
for school pupils in the State. The president 
of the Berks County Pupils’ Reading Circle 
is John N. Land of Hamburg. A committee 
is in charge of the books for each grade. The 
organization has published a booklet giving 
the history of its inauguration and its work. 
The booklet includes graded book lists with 
publishers and prices as well as the rules and 
regulations of the organization. 
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‘JOHN H. SAUL, Vocational Counselor, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, addressed the 
Vocational Guidance section of the National 
Society for Vocational Guidance at Indian- 
apolis December 12, 1924 on the subject, “Voca- 
tional Guidance from the Point of View of 
Commercial Education.” 


EDWARD RYNEARSON of the Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh is president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and 
Dorothea De Schweinitz, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Employment, 17th and 
Pine streets, Philadelphia, is first vice-presi- 
dent of the national organization and president 
of the Philadelphia branch. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE and Vice-President 
Dawes are both members of Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary college fraternity for those of high 
scholastic standing. 


F. T. Struck, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, has prepared a suggestive 
list of “Source Material for Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts Education and in Vocational In- 
dustrial Education.” The list of sources is 
exhaustive and will be a valuable asset to 
teachers of industrial education. 


THOMAS J. HEIM, who for the past five years 
has taught history in the Williamsport High 
School, has succeeded the late I. C. Williams 
as instructor in social studies at Slippery 
Rock State Normal School. 


GeorcE A. Grim, Superintendent of Schools 
of Northampton County, reports that a “Well 
Baby Clinic” is conducted every Tuesday af- 
ternoon in the Nazareth High School Build- 
ing. Mrs. Honeyman, the school nurse, who 
is paid by local manufacturing companies, is 
in charge of the clinic. 


L. E. DEBarrR, Vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, visited the Department of 
Public Instruction the first week in March. He 
came to study the school accounting system 
used by the attendance bureau, the plan for 
teacher training and certification and the sys- 
tem of reports used by the Department. 


JOSEPH B. REYNOLDS has succeeded the late 
P. A. Lambert as acting head of the depart- 
ment of Mathematics and Astronomy at Le- 
high University. 


C. VALENTINE Kirsy, State director of Art 
Education, recommends the playlet “Art, Where 
Art Thou” by May E. Robinson as a means of 
teaching the community the value of art. The 
play runs an hour and thirty minutes and has 
a cast of thirty characters. It may be secured 
from The Abbott Educational Company, 208 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Price $1. 


JOHN W. WILLIARD, principal of the Mount 
Sterling Schools, observed his  seventieth 
birthday at his school desk. Mr. Williard has 
taught forty-eight consecutive terms in Fay- 
ette County. ; 
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You Can Answer Every Question 


ARE there not days when your class room seems a living question 
mark? Your perplexity on such occasions can be compared only 
with the despair you feel on other days when the class simply does 
not respond to your questions. With THE WORLD BOOK, you have 
the remedy for both conditions. It gives a simple answer to every rea- 
sonablequestion, andat thesametimestimulates intelligent questioning. 


THE WORLD BOOK is the most popular reference work in schools. 
In New York State alone more than 7,000 schools have adopted it, 
and use 11,000 sets. Principals and teachers throughout the United 
States and Canada use THE WORLD BOOK as a constant source of 
reference, and many say they ‘“‘could not keep school without it.” 


“Projects and Problems” Free to Teachers 


This 64-page book has been recently completed by Prof. M.V. O’Shea, 
Editor of THE WORLD BOOK, with 
the assistance of other well-known educa- 
tors such as George A. Works, Charles A. 
McMurry and William C. Bagley. It 
gives in outline form reports of 41 school 
rojects develo by the use of THE 
ORLD BOOK. The regular price is 50 
cents, but in order to show the value of 
THE WORLD BOOK we will send to 
any reader of this magazine a copy abso- 
lutely free upon request by postal or letter. 











The World Book 


10 volumes— more than 
6500 pages—5100 pictures 


Edited b iti 

Prof Hate! Ba oe Summer Positions Open 
Organized —Easy to use Hundreds of parents have written for information 
~ peo ae noel 3 about THE WORLD BOOK and we have a method 


of obtaining hundreds of other interested prospects 
in each local district. There is, therefore, an unusual 
opportunity for a teacher to explain THE WORLD 
BOOK to interested prospects, to work with congen- 
ial companions, to spend the summer traveling where 

by the A. L. A. desired, with railroad fare and definite income as- 
A Only work ofits hind rec- sured. This plan has never been offered to teachers 
frog? FT before. Be sure to ask for full details of this plan if 
committee of the N. E. A. ’ you are interested in a summer position. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 47 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 


Prepared by educators 
Adapted to the “Project 
Method” of Education 
On the approved list 
of 28 states 
Recommended as “best”’ 
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Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Editor of The World Book 
is head of the Department 
of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A 
recognized authority on 
child training and the au- 
thor of many books for 
teachers, parents, pupils. 


ND PICTURE 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY A 


serve: 
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Use None But the Best Maps 
The Goode Series of Wall Maps 


By Professor J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made especially for American schools and to meet the 
needs of the new geography, these maps not only throw a strong light on America, but 
they embody the latest and most authentic data the world over, together with many 
new features of great interest. 

Built on a special plan, the maps are distinguished by clearness and great carry- 
ing power of data. Essentials are emphasized, and material classifies itself according 
to distance. 

THE MAPS SHOW: New boundaries and mandatory areas 
Classification of cities according to new censuses 


A complete and accurate delineation of railways 
A comprehensive exposition of recent discoveries 


Published in two series—Physical and Political—Size, 46 x 66 and 66 x 46 
Don’t overlook the Goode School Atlas 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. D-97) 





























HarRoLp W. GAMMANS, instructor in the Cen- 
tral High School at Scranton, did an interest- 
ing piece of work in connection with the com- 
memoration of Lincoln’s birthday in Scranton 
Central High School. Mr. Gammans wrote a 
play, “The Spirit of Ann Rutledge,” repre- 
senting Lincoln’s first love as the dominating 
influence of his life. This play was presented 
by a cast from Central High School under his 
direction. The play was broadcasted by radio 
from the Scranton station WQAN. Elizabeth 
Berghauser interpreted the leading role, Ann 
Rutledge. 


Mrs. HELEN TaFT MANNING will become 
dean of Bryn Mawr College for a second time 
next September. As Helen Taft, Mrs. Man- 
ning was dean of Bryn Mawr in 1917-19. She 
was acting president in 1919-20 during the 
absence of Dr. M. Cary wees, the president 
at that time. 


FREDERICK J. MANNING, formerly instructor 
at Yale, has accepted the position of Associate 
Professor of History at Swarthmore College. 


Orton Lowe, Director of English in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, is 
conducting a course in practical English for 
capitol employees. 150 members from the 
various Departments have enrolled in this 
—_ which will continue for a period of ten 
weeks. 


Meeting Modern Needs 











HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY and 
HEALTH IN HOME AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD. Bigelow and 
Broadhurst. 

Directly in accord with the New 
Health Education. The facts and hap- 
penings of everyday living related to the 
study of health. Unusual exercises and 
valuable suggestions to teachers. Adopt- 
ed by the State of Texas. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS. 
Barrows and Parker. 

The beginning book of a new geog- 
raphy series organized on the so-called 
“one-cycle plan,” and based on the the- 
ory that the function of geography is 
to describe and explain the relationship 
of man to his natural environment. 


Adopted by the State of California. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS. 
Books in which every carefully chart- 
ed step tends to strengthen the pupil’s 
self-confidence; which save the teacher’s energy by 
providing all ‘the necessary foundation material; 
which concentrate upon the difficult phases of arith- 
metic. Adopted by the State of Texas. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Effective Organization 


The Nation’s 
History 


By Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. Jacobs 
Central H. S. North H. S. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our Debt to the Old World 


36 pp. 


The Establishment of the 
New World 
107 pp. 


The Birth of the Nation 
72 pp. 
The Youth of the Nation 


72 pp. 


The Testing of the Nation 


The Economic Development of 


the Nation 
64 pp. p 


The Nation on the World Stage 
101 pp. 
Biography Appendix and Constitution 
36 pp. 29 pp. 


An organization of material 
equaled by no other text! 


HENRY HOLT AND 
COMPANY 


q 19 West 44th St. 
2451 Prairie Ave. New York 6 Park St. 
Chicago 149 New Montgomery St. Boston 
San Francisco 























A School for 40 
in Five Days 


T is not speed of erection 
however, that distinguishes 
Circle A Portable Schools so 

much as their substantial, com- 
fortable construction and up-to- 
date design. They meet all local 
state requirements as to light, © 
ventilation, exits, etc. 


Circle A Schools are built in complet- 
‘ed sections. Wall sections, three feet 
wide and wall height, have cedar siding, 
waterproof membrane, an inch of dead 
air space for insulation, and inside is 
plaster board with stained wood trim. 
Window sections have windows al- 
ready hung, with all hardware fitted; 
door sections likewise complete. Sec- 
tions have interlocking S-joints and 
when bolted together are actually 
stronger than most ordinary frame 
construction. 


Circle A Schools, when no longer used, 
may be moved, sold or converted to 
other uses. At the same time, they 
are equally suitable for permanent use, 
and are frequently bought with that 
intention. 


Send for fully illustrated 
catalogue of Circle A 
Schools, Gymnasiums, etc., 
or, if interested, for circu- 
lar of Circle A Portable 
Bleachers. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


604 South 25th Street Newcastle, Indiana 
(Formerly Champaign, Illinois) 


CIRCLE A SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT, president emeritus of 
Harvard, in answer to the question, “If you 
were selecting out of all modern educational 
history the ten men whom you would want to 
put on the other end of the proverbial log, 
which ten men would you select?” named the 
following as outstanding in the educational 
history of the last 200 years: Adam Smith, 
Michael Faraday, John Stuart Mill, William 
Ellery Channing, Horace Mann, Herbert 
Spencer, Ernest Renan, Charles Robert Dar- 
win, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louis Pasteur. 
The best ten men in 2,300 years: Aristotle, 
Galen, Leonardo da Vinci, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, John Locke, Immanuel Kant, Francis 
Bacon, Isaac Newton, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE third yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., prepared in 
the Division of Research, was published in 
February. It is given over to research in con- 
structing the elementary school curriculum. 
“Tradition and opinion unsupported by facts,” 
according to the Yearbook, “are no longer suf- 
ficient reasons for including any topic in the 
school curriculum. The material available for 
instruction is so vast that no person can hope 
to master more than a small portion of it.” 
Approximately one hundred careful studies 
are reported, many of which took the entire 
time of a trained investigator for a year or 
more. The need of constant revision of the 
curriculum is emphasized. All the studies are 
worked out in detail. 
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A $5,000 coLLECTION of historical reference 
works for the college library is planned as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks, 
former president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The plan of memorial was presented at 
a meeting of the Interfraternity Council and 
it is expected that this group of students will 
subscribe the necessary funds. 


TWENTY annual fellowships for British 
graduate students similar to the Rhodes 
Scholarship for American students at Oxford 
have been announced by the New York direc- 
tors of the Commonwealth Fund of which Ed- 
ward H. Harkness is president. The Prince 
of Wales will be honorary chairman of the 
British Committee of Award. The fellowships 
will be available at twenty-six universities and 
will be for a period of two years with at least 
three months’ travel in the United States. 
The fellowships each amount to approximately 
$3,000 and will be made to unmarried men and 
women not more than thirty years old. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL College won first 
place in the annual Pennsylvania Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Contest on March 1. George 
A. Creitz of Reading represented the College. 
His subject was, “Thrones That Are Built 
Upon Lies.” Morris L. Shafer, representing 
Muhlenberg College, was second and B. Wyclire 
Griffith took third place for Ursinus. 

















Cenco Rotovac Pump 
Gives a vacuum of 0.01 mm. Al- 
ways ready for operation. Very 
e ficient 





Cenco Galvanomeier 
Makes the teaching of induced 
currents simple and effective. 

$13.50 





Cenco Laboratory Apparatus 


A Complete Stock on Hand 


For All High School Sciences 


Ask for our Catalogs on Physiology, Zool- 
ogy, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics, Chemis- 
try and Chemicals. 


These catalogs will be sent free to all Schoolmen on 
request. State position, name of school and subject 
for which catalog is desired. 


Central Scientific Co. 
460 E. Ohio St. 


Are you interested in the success of this Journal? Do you 
want us to continue advertising in it? If so, please 
mention this ad when you write us 


Chicago, IIl. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy 
GREENAN AND MEREDITH 


Economics for Secondary Schools 


RILEY 


History of the United States 
GUITTEAU 


History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe 


Davis 
The Good Citizen (Community Civics) 


HEPNER AND HEPNER . 


SCIENCE 
Fundamentals of Chemistry 


Gray, SANDIFUR AND HANNA 


Science of Everyday Life 
(Revised and enlarged March 1, 1925) 
VaN BUSKIRK AND SMITH 


COMMERCIAL 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Elements of Commercial Law 
COLE 


ENGLISH 


Practical English Composition 
(A book for each year) 
_ MILLER 


Riverside Literature Series 
(The most complete list of Classics) 


One Act Plays for Sunday Schools 


WEBBER AND WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The Teaching of Elementary Algebra 


LIDGA 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
16 E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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Free: 


this travel book! 
— 

















Yellowstone Park 
Your ideal vacation 


We'll be glad to send you this 
illustrated story of your trip! 


Nowhere can vacation dollars 
f buy more! 
**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 
Se a hs 


MY VACATION TRIP: 








Name 





Address 











Trips I am Round Trip Summer 
interested in: (1) Fare from Chicago 


(] Yellowstone Park ...... $ 56.50 
] Pacific Northwest ——- a 86.00 
C Rainier Park . .) Tacoma. . ‘ 86.00 
() Alaska (Skagway) ...... 176.00 
(_] Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 59.00 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 34 
908 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


\ 
i 
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THE Northwestern Arts Association will 
meet at Corry on Saturday, April 4. Superin- 
tendent A. Earle Hemstreet of Corry is presi- 
dent and Faye Daley of the Academy High 
School, Erie is the secretary. 


MUNHBALL Schools, Charles R. Stone, Super- 
intendent, advertised Dental Health Week by 
circulating bills inviting the citizens of Mun- 
hall to come to the school dental clinic and see 
the dental hygienist in her work shop. The 
dental hygienist gives her time to cleaning the 
teeth of pupils in the first five grades and 
gives talks in the school rooms. 


THE Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Con- 
vention will be held in Philadelphia April 9-11. 
The headquarters will be the new Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 


THE West Chester School Board has de- 
cided to open the new Biddle Street school 
building as a union junior high school as soon 
as Superintendent Walter L. Philips can com- 
plete the organization of the work. 


THE State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has directed that Sunbury pupils shall 
receive no more half holidays as monthly 
reward for perfect and prompt attendance. 


THE University of Pennsylvania will offer 
a summer course in School Library Manage- 
ment for which five college credits will be 
granted. This course should be of interest 
to teachers in library service and those in- 
terested in school library work who lack tech- 
nical knowledge of school library administra- 
tion. 


THE Association of Shop Teachers, compris- 
ing the elementary and junior high schools of 
Philadelphia, held its annual banquet on Janu- 
ary 30 at the Central Y. M. C. A., Broad and 
Arch Streets at 6:30 P. M. Professor Ash 
and Professor Magill of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Deininger, principal of the 
Shaw Junior High School; Dr. Wheeler, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools; and Charles 
Bauder, Director of Vocational Education, 
were the speakers. Archer Trevis is president 
of the association. ; 


THE Codorus Township High School at Glen- 
ville, N. G. Meyer, principal, held a successful 
high school chautauqua, December 11-13. 


THE Cheltenham Township High School Or- 
chestra and Glee Club, composed of 24 and 62 
members, respectively, gave a splendid con- 
cert in the high school auditorium on February 
13 to a capacity house. I. H. Bartholomew, 
director of music in the schools, directed the 
numbers. 


THE East Washington High School of the 
East Washington School District was dedicated 
on February 20. Among the speakers at the 
dedicatory exercises were James N. Rule, 
Deputy State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion; S. Vincent Kimberland, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and J. Chester Sutherland, 
President of the Board of Directors. The new 
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structure is designed to accommodate 300 stu- 
dents on the six year plan. 


HycEIA, a Journal of individual and commu- 
nity health, printed in the March number a 
five page article entitled “Training for School 
Health in Pennsylvania” by Dr. Charles H. 
Keene. The article is richly illustrated, con- 
tains a wealth of suggestions and is a terse 
summary of what Pennsylvania is doing in 
Health Education. 


ALLEGHENY County now holds first place in 
the number of consolidated schools. Five years 
ago it had two; today it has thirty-seven. 
The buildings besides being new, are well 
equipped, have large playgrounds, well admin- 
istered transportation and efficient teachers. 
Nine new consolidated school buildings either 
have been or will be dedicated during the 
scholastic year. Bradford County has 31 con- 
solidated schools. 


ELK County, with 16 consolidated schools, 
ranks first in the per cent of rural school chil- 
dren in consolidated schools. The new build- 
ing recently erected at Brockport will be dedi- 
cated with commencement exercises June 4. 


A site of four acres and plans and specifi- 
cations for a. new ten room consolidated school 
have been approved by the Fallowfield School 
District in Washington County. 


AN interesting and practical project was 
recently carried out by the students of the 
commercial teacher training department of the 
Indiana Normal School. The project was a 
window display solely from the salesmanship 
point of view. The central thought in the 
project was a direct center of appeal as a 
means of attracting attention. The displays 
included: traveling outfits, girl’s room after 
Xmas, tools, proper things for a well-dressed 
man, party gowns, seven ages of man, Egyp- 
tian ware, cleanliness is the road to success, 
students’ desks, proper foot wear for proper 
occasions, music room, old fashioned bed-room 
and a cross-word puzzle. 


THE School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service of Boston University will distri- 
bute valuable studies in the fields of moral 
and religious education to public school teach- 
ers and officers without cost. Address requests 
for publications to Walter S. Athearn, Boston 
University, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OxFORD and Cambridge University athletes 
will meet Yale and Harvard track teams in a 
meet to be held in the Harvard Stadium on 
July 4. Princeton and Cornell teams will meet 
the British athletes on July 11. The last meet 
in this country between American and British 
athletes was held in 1921 in the Stadium at 
Cambridge. The Americans won the 1921 
meet. 


Deputy SUPERINTENDENT James N. Rule 
represented the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the inauguration of President Coolidge 
on May 4. 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 





When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy.’ 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed md 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals wit 
proven character, without security. } 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


























Total cost on $ 48 for four months is $ 4.20 
iT 3 6é “eé 64 é “ee “ee e 


5.60 
eé “e“ “eé 96 ee “ee é ee 8.40 
“és “ec é 112 ee “ee “é ee 9.80 
‘6 6 6“ 160 “ 6 “ “ 14.00 ; 
é é oe 208 é sé sé “6 18.20 
é “e ee 300 “se “ec 6é “ec 26.26 
1005 —_ Oe SE 510 Penn Street ..............cc00-.eeeeeee READING, PA. 
oom andam Building: 431 Lackawanna Avenue...... SCRANTON, PA. 
2700 G t Avenue...... PHILADELPH i s 
No.7 N. Sand Street PHILADELPHIA 31 Public Square ............ WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building ............ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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THE Men’s Vocational Conference of the 
University of Pittsburgh, organized by the Y. 
M. C. A., was held March 16-20. Among the 
speakers were Clyde B. Moore, Gerald A. Yoa- 
kam, David E. Miller, Charles R. Foster and 
Fred Foertsch. 


THE American Association for the Study of 
the Feeble Minded will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Raleigh, North Carolina, May 8-11. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


The P. S. E. A. is like a piece of conglomer- 
ate rock (p. 464, col. 2) 


* * * 


The clouds should be cleared from Olympus 
(p. 474, col. 2) 


* * * 


Sometimes boys count marbles and girls fix 
their hair in class (p. 477, col. 2) 


* * * 


30,000 mental defectives in Pennsylvania with 
little or no supervision (p. 480, col. 1) 


oe ee 


Our P. S. E. A. President records the In- 
auguration of our U. S. A. President 
(p. 484, col. 2) 


* * * 
A prize for a lifetime (p. 486, col. 1) 


* * 


Some good looking young Pennsylvanians 
(p. 487) 


* * * 
“Safety First” on the calendar (p. 489) 
* * * 
A poetical riddle by a youthful poet (p. 495, 


col. 2) " 
* 


Bills, Bills, Bills—and all of interest to teach- 


ers (p. 494, col. 1) 
* * * 


Honorable members of an honorary fraternity 
(p. 504, col. 2) 
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PACIFIC COAST TOUR 
July 3 to August 4, 1925 

Colorado Rockies, Grand Canyon, Old Mexico, Cal- 
ifornia, Yosemite Valley, Pacific Northwest and Yel- 
lowstone Park. Write for circular. 
F. NEFF STROUP, Superintendent of Schools 

Newark, New York 

Mr. Stroup is a native of Pennsylvania and former- 

ly a teacher in this state. 


April, 1925 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Abigail Weir Heath died at her home in 
Chester on January 20, 1925. Mrs. Heath was 
a grade teacher in the Chester Public Schools. 


Frederick Crabtree, professor and head of 
the Department of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1906, died on February 14, 1925 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. Mr. Crabtree had 
received leave of absence from Carnegie In- 
stitute last December. 


Marion L. Burton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, died on February 18 at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan at the age of fifty-one. 
Dr. Burton had been in poor health since last 
May. However, in June he was able to attend 
the Republican Convention in Cleveland where 
he made the speech nominating Calvin Cool- 
idge, his friend, for President of the United 
States. In 1910 Dr. Burton became president 
of Smith College leaving there in 1917 to 
become president of the University of Minne- 
sota. In 1920 he accepted the presidency of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Burton has 
been recognized as one of the country’s fore- 
most educators and citizens. 


Preston A. Lambert, a member of the faculty 
of Lehigh University for forty years, was 
drowned on February 16 in Monocracy Creek. 
Mr. Lambert was sixty-two years old. The 
University held a memorial service on Feb- 
ruary 18. 


James Lane Allen, author of “The Kentucky 
Cardinal,” “The Choir Invisible” and “After- 
math,” died in New York City on February 18 
at the age of seventy-five years. He was 
buried in Kentucky, the state which is the 
scene of most of his stories. 


William B. Beitzel, a former teacher in 
York county, died in Buffalo on February 24, 
aged seventy-three. 


Emma Francis, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, died of pneumonia on March 4. Miss 
Francis was a specialist in animal breeding 
and feeding and for nine years had been en- 
gaged in research work on infant feeding. She 
had taught in public schools at Cleveland and 
Canton ,and at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, Wooster College and the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium School. 


William N. Leeser, president of the Board 
of Directors of the Sunbury Schools, died at 
his home at Sunbury on March 7, 1925. 














TEACHERS WANTED 
$5 to $10 Per Day 
Easy, pleasant work. Part or full time, selling 
high grade goods that will make you welcome in 
every home. $1 or more profit on every sale. Not 
difficult to make four sales an hour. We trust 
you and guarantee sale. 
OGDEN-HOWELL 
637 No, Michigan, Chicago 





Dept. 10 
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TEACHERS—SPEND 


YOUR 


VACATION 
Yellowstone Park 


Washington, D.C., California, 
Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 


FREE 


Send us list of words 
formed from letters in 
slogan “When East Meets 
West”—write today for 
Free List of Twenty-Five 
Words and Details. Noth- 
ing to sell, no soliciting. 
Free Vacation Dept. P 


OUTDOORS-PICTORIAL 


425 Tenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by mas- 
saging with soothing, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


te Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd 


A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK &SON 
NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Use the services of an efficient agency. We 
invite your patronage. ‘ 


P. O. Box 157 




















Allentown, Pa. 






































CALENDAR 


April 2, 3, 4, Fifth Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

April 10 and 24, Arbor and Bird Days 

April 4, Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 

April 9-11, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Philadelphia 

April 23-25, Progressive Educational Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

April 24, 25, Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

May 1, May Day Child Health Festival 

May 3-9, National Music Week 

May 10, Mother’s Day 

May 18, International Goodwill Day 

June 28-July 4, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 

July 8-11, Annual Convention, International 
Kindergarten Union, Los Angeles 

July 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Aug. 10-12, Pennsylvania Conference of Voca- 
tional Supervisors, State College 

Aug. 11- — Superintendents’ Week, State Col- 
ege 











Malden Health Series 
Health 


By C. E. TuRNER 





Associate Professor in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Tufts College Medical 
and Dental Schools and 


GEORGIE B. COLLINS 
Special Health Teacher, Malden, Mass. 


The second book in the 
series is in press and the third 
book is in active preparation. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 
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Choose this desk-:and your choice 
has been 5. a 4ovno00 times 


a 


HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 

well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into opr desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 

built into it. 


If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 





The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandiseisalreadystored 

. in anticipation of 
your requirements . . 
you can be sure that de- 
liveries will 
be made on @ 
time— or, if 
necessary, 
immediately. 


American alae i 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


N. Snellenburg & Company, a) Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 











Here’s what Anita 


Our representatives enjoy travel. 
“I first took up your 


Graham, Portland, Oregon, says: 
work purely from a love of travel. And I did see the 
country! I saw not just the ‘show-places’ of a local- 
ity, but I got its atmosphere, lived among its people, 
learned about its industrial and commercial life, also 
geography, that I felt I had something vital to give my 
classes the following term.” 





Of the Original 38 Special Opportunities 
for Teachers, Only 18 are Left! 


18 teachers may still find an ideal opportunity for added income this summer 
by answering this advertisement of The S. L. Weedon Company which is 
seeking people to fill a high type of position that is very agreeable and highly 


remunerative. 
$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. Each one of the 
18 will be appointed an exclusive representative, and will be given an excep- 
tional proposition bound ‘to produce a good income. In past summers some 
of our special representatives have averaged $1000.00, a number earned over 
$600.00, and a great many $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 
a year or better for those who qualify for positions in our permanent organi- 


zation. 
Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; 
guaranteed income from the day they start 
to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambi- 


tion, plus the careful Weedon training and 


—and 


Each of these 18 positions carries with it an 
opportunity to travel. This feature, al- 


Inquiries Invited from 


We invite inquiries from responsible teach- 
ers. Upon receipt of your inquiry we will 
send you a “High Way to Success,’”’ de- 
scriptive of the kind of work, the position, 
and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not you can fit into 
one of these openings. Remember, we have 
been in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that not 


constant help, will start those accepted on 
an exceptional business career along school 
lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and 
of the highest type. 


Travel 


though secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer’s plans. 


Responsible Individuals 

only offer a chance to exchange a summer 
of leisure for one of income and travel, but 
which also may lead to a permanent con- 
nection. Please state your age, education 
and qualifications in reply. With only 18 
positions of this type now remaining, we 
suggest an immediate inquiry. 


Address S. I. Weedon, President, 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 5-D CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK 
Flatigon Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 
211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Jeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Greéé Shorthand Wins Again 


Martin J. Dupraw, a graduate of the New York High School 
of Commerce, and a writer of Gregg Shorthand, added to his fame 
by winning the New York State Shorthand Championship at 
Buffalo on December 29. Following are the results: 

Mistakes Mistakes 


Per 
at 200 at 280 
Name System words a words a cent. 


minute minute Accuracy 














Martin J. Dupraw Gregg 2 10 -995 
Nathan Behrin I. Pitman 14 14 -988 
Harvey D. Forbes Pitmanic 40 60 -957 


The contest was to decide the state championship and was for the Bottome Cup, a 
trophy offered by Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court reporter in New York City. Dicta- 
tions for five minutes were given at 200 words a minute on a judge’s decision, and five 
minutes at 280 words a minute on court testimony. 

Mr. Dupraw is a student at New York University, Mr. Behrin a Supreme Court re- 
porter in New York City, and Mr. Forbes is an official court reporter in Buffalo. 

The results conclusively demonstrate once again that even the highest speeds are at- 
tained with Gregg Shorthand in a shorter time and with a greater degree of accuracy than 
is possible with the older systems. 

Gregg Shorthand wins because it is easier to learn, easier to write, easier to read—and 
is the swiftest of all systems. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London — 






























A DRAMATIZED LESSON ON TOOTH BUILDING 
and the relation of teeth and nutrition 

This story uses 7 children sepresuating foods that build strong teeth. It can be given without rehearsals. 

Write for chart and explanatory pamphlet. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 





= 

























SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 


Great Opportunities NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


for Advancement PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
: , ; D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the BRANCHES 
most modern, surestand business- plane mot vie ene” —ecrigea 
like way for the progressive teach- ‘Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
len Houghton, *y. 
er to secure the advancement he Northampton, Mass., 34’ Masonic Bldg. 
or she deserves. y M. Tuthill, 
Siinedi ie, Ind ; 1401 ‘Nagi City Bank Bidg., 
le ; "y. 
No Gheiege taltimplavess prea hrekorkeesedie«) 
4 ptoy No e to teachers till elected—Service free to 


- Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
Our connection with Pennsylvania tions. 

school work vag | forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


both teachers and school officials. MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS 














’ STILL AVAILABLE 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY In Penna., N. J., Del., and Md. 
J le » Manager Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. Modern Teachers Bureau 


1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 












































It will be appreciated. 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 




















































F _ Laboratory Furniture 
Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our’ RS Gee 
strength, and ne 
weariness inter- . Students’ Chemistry Desk. 
feres with your 


Acid Phosphate tions of eight. 


times a 
cold water gives instant 





sults. Scien: ly pre= Book. 


Here is a desk that will meet the needs of 
everyday rob- most schools where limited equipment is de- 
lems, Horsford’s sirable. Accommodates 16 students, in sec- 


Hy For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
pic Wot Eneterne ology, Agriculture, Electricity and Domestic 

° Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
© Mesos Ore Kindergarten Work, there -is no Laboratory 
Pe ec Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and 
relief and gretitying re- endurance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee 


iy 
pared—constant in qual- Address all inquiries to the factory at Ke- 


- waunee. 


Horsfords Jeununcee fg. Co: 
Acid Phosphate oe canoes: Seed earns 


New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 


All Druggists 10 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. Offices in Principal Cities 























EDUCATION 


CITY and a nation are what the citizens make them. Their individual opinions 
A and efforts are reflected in the standing and rank of the nation and state and 
city or village. 
After all is said it will be conceded that the strength, character, reputation and 
influence of a nation depend upon the education of the citizens. Education goes hand 
in hand, in support, and as a part of religion and piety. 


Ignorance breeds crime, cruelty, dishonesty, disease and poverty. It results in 
suffering, decay, destruction and obliteration. 

Everything that is done or said in favor of better and still better education is a 
step toward God and country and humanity. In self-defense, for the protection of life 
and health and happiness, the people must be educated. 

The nation that is best educated in all respects will be the safest and happiest lo- 
cation for residence, and it will succeed in all contests with others for supremacy. 


JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY 


Address at Inauguration of Movement for Pittsburgh’s “CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING” 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 





























Distinctive Features 
of 


Nyberg’s First Course in Algebra 


The order of the topics is such that the most interest- 
ing and the most useful parts of algebra come in 
the first half year’s work. With this textbook no 
pupil will ever need to ask the teacher ‘‘Why should 
I study algebra?”’ 

The more formal topics which require considerable 
skill and technique, such as multiplication, factor- 
ing, division, and fractions, appear in the second 
half year's work. By that time the pupil has han- 
dled algebraic expressions often enough to under- 
stand. the meaning of his operations. 


The chapters do not begin with cumbrous definitions. 
The terminology comes after the pupil can appre- 
ciate it because he needs it to express his ideas. 

Each new type of equation is introduced by a problem 
showing how the new equation arises and how it 
differs from previous ones. Formulas are introduced 
early and frequently. Pupils are taught not only 
how to interpret graphs but also how to construct 
them. 

Unusual attention has been paid to the mechanical 
arrangement. The reading matter and the exercises’ 
are set in the same large type. Almost every page 
is a complete unit of work or explanation. No pains 
were spared in making each page attractive in 
appearance. 


MEETS THE LATEST REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 





FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


By JosErH A. NYBERG, seceseniie in Mathematics 
Hyde Park High School - - Chicago 


352 PAGES , PRICE, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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